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Sue’s lost in a maze of words 
she cannot understand—in- 
volved sentences—subject mat- 
ter beyond her comprehension. 
That is what happens when 
children seek information in 
books too adult for them. 

Just as Mary needs clothes 
to meet her physical require- 
ments, so does she need a refer- 
ence work that is suited to her 
young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specif- 
ically for pupils in elementary 
school, in the age group from 
8 to 13—children like Mary. 


(erat Vite, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 161-E City 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The checked vocabulary 
Clike that of a text-book) is 
graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, 
subject matter, scope of in- 
formation are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s de- 
sires and needs. Colorful 
action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning 
an adventure rather than a 
task. A Ready-Reference vol- 
ume makes information easy to 
find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been 
created with the same high 
standards of authenticity which 


Mary’s in a mystic maze 


characterize Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 

You'll want your students to 
enjoy the advantages of Britan- 
nica Junior. For further infor- 
mation, and for a free copy of 
a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail 
today! 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 


Position. 


Zone____ State. 


School Use?. 


Personal Use?___~ 
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Another Thing the War Has Taught Us 


Today, too many Americans are very poor in arithmetic! The astonishingly low 
grades achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men about to enter our armed 
forces clearly indicate that something is radically wrong. Far more attention must 
be given to the mastery of arithmetic than has hitherto been the case. 


We prescribe the IROQUO’S NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—a complete 
series for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the latest requirements, 
thoroughly modern, and outstandingly teachable. More than 4000 school systems in 
the United States have adopted these books, and we are constantly receiving letters 
showing that the results are far beyond those previously attained. 

For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using: 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
by H. DeW. DeGroat, W. E. Young, and D. H. Patton 


TO INTRODUCE ARITHMETIC TO THE CHILD .... 
HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1 LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, based on a pupil’s natural 
number interests. The graphic picturing of number facts impresses the basic com- 
binations, and drill and continual reviews cause their retention. The vocabulary 
has been selected one hundred per cent from the reading vocabulary which the best 
scientific investigations say should be taught in these grades. 


TO SECURE THE MASTERY OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC .... 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—Grades 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstandingly sound arithmetic foundation. The books 
are distinguished for: boxed-in process developments, presented so clearly that no 
teacher’s manual is necessary; scientific drill on the 390 basic number combinations 
in proportion to relative difficulty; emphasis on reasoning and problem study; and 
a superior review and test system. 


TO MASTER THE APPLICATION OF ARITHMETIC TO EVERYDAY LIFE.... 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—1945 Copyright—Grades 7 and 8 
These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to practical uses of everyday 

life, both in the home and in business. This material of necessity has to be kept con- 


stantly up-to-date to meet ever-changing business conditions. These two books also 
include a superior treatment of basic geometric forms and an introduction to algebra. 


USE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS AND YOU HAVE THE BEST! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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THE COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOL 


No school has ever contributed the full measure of its educational 
possibilities to its community. The full attainment of its educational 
function would be analogous to atomic energy released by matter un- 
der ideal conditions. Schools which approximate their full educational 
status represent an effective interaction between the school as a com- 
munity agency and the community it serves. This interaction is 
brought about through the human variables which react upon each 
other in meaningful ways. To be most meaningful the process must 
operate in such a way as to discover the points of tension, and direct 
action into socially desirable ways of relieving them. When the school 
ventures even a little way in this direction the interplay of human fac- 
tors comes into prominence. The people of the community voice their 
problems; the people of the school utilize the educational resources of 
the community to find a solution. Education which is only descriptive 
of the circumstances under which conflicts arise is static and usually 
operates independently of real situations in the community. Educa- 
tion which is greatly concerned with the ends to be served, will often 
break out of the traditional pattern in the dynamics of action called 
for in the expedients of meeting a situation. 

The real teacher in the real school is not frustrated or alarmed by 
such a procedure. On the other hand he is generally committed to such 
an approach. He can and does enlist the entire community in discover- 
ing and planning ways to deal with its problems. Such a teacher knows 
the steps in a program of problem-solving and how to enlist the entire 
human and material resources of the community to meet its individual 
and group needs. Thus, when the energy of every element of the com- 
munity is released in the performance of needed service to overcome 
obstacles and relieve tensions is the full maximum educational possi- 
bility realized and not before. When all personnel of the community 
school expend their combined effort in helping people become efficient 
in discovering and dealing with their problems, the school will have 
progressed far toward a full realization of its maximum educational 
possibilities. 

T. E. SmItTH 
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provides healthier comfort for your pupils... 
more economical service for you 


“AMERICAN” schoolroom furniture is 
best for your pupils, and best for 
you, because it offers the utmost in rest- 
ful, hygienic comfort together with the 
finest in sound, solid construction that 
means years of money-saving service. 
Consider, for example, the No. 334 
American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk 
illustrated above. This versatile desk is 
scientifically designed for correct posture, 
effective sight conservation, ample 


working comfort. And it is sturdily con- 
structed to serve you well over a long 
period of years. Notice the exceptionally 


GRAND WARDS 2. MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER EN PUBLIC SEATING | 


strong, one-piece tubular steel frame 
which assures maximum durability with 
minimum weight for easy moving. Both 
thedesk and seat are adjustable for height. 
You will find it profitable to follow the 
example of leading schools everywhere 
and look to American Seating Company 
for all your needs. “American’s” com- 
ete line of school furniture includes 
niversal Lifting-Lid and Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet- 
Arm Chairs; Lbvemal Tables; Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. Write today for full details. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
IN THE SELECTIVE PROCESSES 


JOHN R. EMENS 
President, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 


Any discussion of the problem of teacher selection must be prepared 
with recognition of the fact that it is but one of a series of interrelated 
phases of teacher personnel administration. The process includes: 
recruitment, guidance, and selection of prospective teacher candidates,. 
general education, guidance, and selection of candidates who are to 
participate in professional training, preservice professional education, 
certification, selection for eligibility list or assignment, placement, 
orientation, transfer, teacher welfare, in-service education, promotion, 
and retirement. Each of these steps is related to others, and must be 
approached with such background in mind. 

The teacher selecting agency for any school system has a right to 
expect that teacher educating institutions shall serve their respective 
constituencies in many ways, including the following: (a) careful re- 
cruitment, guidance, and selection of prospective teachers; (b) the 
formulation of programs of general, specialized, and professional edu- 
cation for candidates in accordance with local, state, and regional 
standards and legal requirements; (c) the inculcation of an educational 
philosophy or the “indoctrination” of the candidates in terms of the 
educational philosophy (or desired outcomes) of the specific institu- 
tion and/or department of specialization; and (d) the provision of ade- 
quate and complete information concerning graduates. 


RECRUITMENT, GUIDANCE, AND SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHER CANDIDATES 


The current dislocation between supply and demand for teachers is 
appalling, both to those who are preparing teachers and to those who 
are employing teachers. Predictions for the future vary, but it seems 
reasonable to state that only through earnest cooperative effort on 
the part of various agencies and institutions will the need for an ade- 
quate number of well-qualified teachers be met. The social prestige of 
the teacher, the financial award for the teacher, and the welfare of the 
teacher are additional factors which must be considered. In some states 
and in certain local situations, cooperative effort has achieved appre- 
ciable results in the past and to their technique we must turn. We 
must develop new procedures of recruitment also. School systems, 
professional teacher organizations, teacher educating institutions, and 
other agencies must become involved in this attempt to solve a major 
problem. 

[325] 
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All institutions “select” students, and all teacher educating institu- 
tions “select” candidates who are allowed to take the professional 
courses and to graduate. The selection process varies among institu- 
tions from those who select any person “who can pass the courses,” 
through those who have financial and scholastic entrance requirements, 
to those institutions selecting not more than fifty per cent of applicants 
for teacher preparation. Some of the latter institutions have developed 
programs including: speech, hearing and vision tests, general culture 
and intelligence tests, performance tests, interview techniques and 
evaluations, and mental hygiene appraisals in addition to the usual 
criteria. 

In some states, because of the relationship of supply and demand in 
certain teaching fields, and to discourage needless duplication of 
teacher education programs, quotas have been established for teacher 
educating institutions. In other states there is no evidence of planning, 
either on the basis of expediency or long term planning. 

Employing officials, state departments, examining officials, accredit- 
ing agencies, members of the profession and, frequently, the general 
citizenry become aware of the adequacy or inadequacy of the selective 
processes and educational proficiency of specific teacher educating in- 
stitutions. 


FORMULATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, INCLUDING GENERAL, 
SPECIALIZED AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Teacher educating institutions must provide for the general educa- 
tion, the specialized “subject matter field” education, and the profes- 
sional education for those candidates who are selected to become 
teachers. 

General education, or the program to insure “literacy,” is currently 
receiving much attention in higher education circles. Publicity is. 
rampant accompanying “the Harvard Plan,” “the Yale Plan,” “the 
Chicago Plan,” “the Colgate Plan,” “the Minnesota General College,” 
“the Michigan State Basic College,” etc. Interestingly enough, this is 
the same trend in another guise as “the Teachers Colleges are becom- 
ing Liberal Arts Colleges,” and the “Pre-medic, Pre-dental, Pre-law, 
and Pre-engineering programs are becoming four years in length.” It is 
sincerely hoped and expected that the recognition of the need for 
change in the area of general education will be reflected in the product 
of the institutions of higher education, including the teacher educating 
colleges and universities (The October issue of Fortune provides in- 
teresting evidence of improvement). 


INSTITUTIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Employment officials, examiners, and “selectors” of teachers soon rec- 
ognize that specific teacher educating institutions and specific depart- 
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ments within teacher educating institutions “stamp” their graduates. 
Some approve, and others decry this tendency. 

Personally, it appears to me that, in a democracy, an institution 
should logically be expected to (a) carefully examine its facilities, 
staff, and resources; and (b) critically study its constituency, includ- 
ing its prospective student body and its service areas; and (c) coopera- 
tively formulate and carry out a program of teacher education in terms 
of desired outcomes. If such policies and procedures were adopted 
thoughtfully and were readjusted periodically, the selecting officials 
would turn to certain institutions for graduates, and the selection 
process might raise general standards for teacher preparation. 

There seems to be a slight tendency on the part of state certification 
agencies to cooperatively establish a minimum state pattern of prepa- 
ration and to place much responsibility upon the respective teacher 
educating institutions. The acceptance of this freedom, with its chal- 
lenges, may cause teacher educating institutions to say, “How can we 
produce the best teachers?” rather than, “What courses must our 
graduates take to get a certificate?” 


PROVISION OF INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATES 


Educational institutions must accept the responsibility for providing 
adequate placement information for graduates. This conclusion is so 
self-evident that no discussion is needed. The data presented should 
include personal, professional, educational, extracurricular, work ex- 
perience, character references, and other types of information in ac- 
cordance with ability and skill of the institution to appraise students 
and to report and in response to requests from employing officials. 
The placement offices of teacher educating institutions will study both 
the graduating candidates and the school systems; and will attempt 
to provide suitable information concerning school systems to teachers 


as well as adequate information concerning candidates to selecting 
officials. 


CoNCLUSION 

Teacher educating institutions are service agencies in the area of 
higher education. They must continuously be aware of the needs of 
their respective constituencies. These constituencies include: the pro- 
spective students, the students on campus, the community (selecting 
agency, school-children, society), the profession, and the social order 
(democracy). To perform adequately these functions, the institution 
will formulate and carry out the following processes: (a) selection of 
prospective students; (b) the further selection of candidates for teach- 
er education; (c) the guidance of students as they progress through 
the program of general, specialized, and professional education; and, 


finally, (d) the provision of assistance and guidance as the graduate 
accepts placement. 
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THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY IN SCHOOL 
BUILDING PROGRAMS 


W. F. CREDLE 


State Department of Public Instruction 
North Carolina 


America stands at the threshold of the most colossal school plant 
undertaking in the nation’s history. The school building programs 
which would normally have been carried on during the past five years 
but which, due to the war emergency, were postponed altogether, 
make up a tremendous back-log. To this more than five years’ accumu- 
lation must be added an abnormally large number of obsolescent 
buildings and buildings which have deteriorated due to the inability of 
school administrators to carry out programs of maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

However, the major portion of school plant improvement and ex- 
pansion programs that will face the school administrator, once condi- 
tions are again favorable for building, are the outgrowth of an un- 
precedented awakening of public interest in school plant facilities. 
Much of this interest has its roots in the criticism that was, I think un- 
justly, directed at the schools during the preparedness and war years. 
It is true that curricular changes have made many of the buildings 
constructed twenty years ago obsolete. It is just as true that the public 
is demanding and will pay for facilities that were but little thought of 
twenty years ago. I need but mention such activities as physical educa- 
tion, vocational education, commercial education, feeding programs, 
and greater use of school plants by the adult population, to emphasize 
what I mean. 

In rather dogmatically stating that the state does have a responsi- 
bility for executing the school building programs of the future, my 
theses are five: 

1, Education is a state function. 

2. The delegation of authority to subdivisions of the state as an 
administrative process does not relieve the state of responsibility for 
the education of the children of the state. “The people have the right 
to the privilege of education, and it is the duty of the state to guard 
and maintain that right.” 

3. The state delegates authority to its subdivisions in order to pro- 
mote interest and efficiency. It is the duty of the state to see that the 
local units are faithful to their trusts. 

4. It is the duty of the state to disseminate the results of experience 
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and good practice to all of its units to the end that ineffectual methods 
may be discarded and the educational offerings improved. 

5. The school plant is an integral and important part of any school 
system. It is the focal point of the local educational program. Its loca- 
tion and adequacy very definitely determine the type of school organi- 
zation and to almost the same extent the efficiency of the educational 
program. This is, of course, more particularly true in the rural areas 
of our country. 

With minor modification, I believe that everyone will accept these 
theses as axiomatic. Naturally, it is recognized that within each state 
there are certain peculiar conditions which must be taken into consid- 
eration, but, by and large, an integrated, balanced, coordinated pro- 
gram of edueation within a state must be guided and succored by the 
state. But, in order that I may not be misunderstood as believing that 
there should be strong, centralized state—or, if we have Federal Aid, 
Federal—control, sufficient to in any way stifle complete local initiative, 
I wish to explain that I believe in State responsibility, rather than in 
State control, and that in exercising this responsibility, the state should 
emphasize service rather than regulation. 

Really, “The State’s Responsibility in School Building Programs” is 
the exact title of the subject assigned to me. 

Historically, a majority of the states have always, by inference if 
nothing more, exercised some authority in the planning of school- 
houses. 

Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, 
made a survey of the school buildings of the state, and summarized his 
findings in a report to the State Board of Education. In this report he 
outlined standards for schoolhouse construction and presented plans 
for model schoolhouses. This was in 1838, but even Mann’s crystallized 
interest was antedated by publications and periodicals dealing with 
school plant problems. 

Henry Barnard of Connecticut published a book on school architec- 
ture in 1848. 

Rhode Island and other states followed the lead of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, we in the South followed the 
example of our sister states to the North in setting up our public 
school systems. 

In my own state of North Carolina, the broadest kind of language 
was used in writing the specifications for the very first public school- 
houses. They simply had to be “sufficiently large to accommodate at 
least fifty scholars.” But, in the 1860’s, books on schoolhouse planning 
appeared in Florida, North Carolina, and other states. Admitting the 
interest of the subject, this history—which is here largely parentheti- 
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cal—cannot be continued at this time. Suffice it to say that for a multi- 
tude of reasons, no sustained, certainly no country-wide progress was 
made in schoolhouse planning from the 1860’s until after the turn of 
the century. Yet, during all these years the importance of the school 
plant as an integral part of educational programs was recognized. In 
setting up standards for approving and accrediting schools, the direc- 
tors of general instruction and special services piled up unbelievably 
large lists of general requirements for every part of the school plant. 
In “School Plant Requirements for Standardized Schools” Pruitt found 
that “adequate,” “ample,” “approved,” “modern,” “sufficient,” and 
fourteen other similar subjective adjectives appeared in the printed 
requirements for school plants of the 48 states 914 times. 

What is—in metes and bounds, in contour, in soil aneiyete, 4 in drain- 
age, in surface texture—an adequate school site? 

How much playground is “ample”? 

How clean is a “clean” schoolhouse? 

How fresh is “fresh” air? 


Just what is the function of a school plant anyway? Dr. Arthur 
Moehlman put it very neatly—to use another subjective adjective— 
when he wrote in the Hamtramck Public School Code that “the school 
plant is one of the major factors in (1) the facilitation of the instruc- 
tional process; and (2) in satisfying the educational needs of the adult 
community.” Other definitionists have avowed that the school plant 
plays an important part in the healthy development, physical and men- 
tal, of children of all ages. 

In the Educational Research Bulletin for December 12, 1945, it is 
stated that the school building is a “part of the objective environment 
with which pupils interact in the course of their school experience. Its 
sole function is to further the process of education.” 

Now, back to my theses, which are still five, and also back to my 
subject, which is still the same. 

1. Education is a State Function. In the typical state, a part of the 
cost of education is paid from state funds, which are distributed to the 
local units as State Aid. In my state of North Carolina, the state as- 
sumes the responsibility for the total minimum program. Where one’s 
treasure is, there also is his interest and concern. Certainly, good com- 
mon horse sense dictates that where state money goes, some controls 
and supervision should follow. Mark Hopkins may have done a good 
job of teaching from his seat on the log, but it is nowhere recorded that 
he received State Aid for his efforts. The state does set up guides and 
make certain requirements before it makes allotments for educational 
purposes. If the definitions of the functions of a school plant which I 
have given are accepted, and I believe that they are, it follows that 
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the better the plant—up to certain standards—the greater the return 
the State will receive on the investment that it makes in State Aid. 


In our state, a Commission on the Merit Rating of Teachers has defi- 
nitely recognized the physical plant and equipment as one of the major 
factors in successful teaching. 

2. The Delegation of Authority to Sub-Divisions of the State as an 
Administrative Process Does Not Relieve the State of Responsibility 
for the Education of the Children of the State. Almost identical lan- 
guage is found in a majority of our state constitutions—“The people 
have the right to the privilege of education, and it is the duty of the 
state to guard and maintain that right.” 


In the fulfillment of this responsibility, the state makes laws. Re- 
gardless of the wishes of parents, children are required—and com- 
pelled—to go to school, and, while they are there, the schools are—on 
the authority of many laws and court decisions—in loco parentis. Cer- 
tainly, no good parent would have his child live in a shack. All of our 
states are good, and are able—we would like some Federal Aid—to 
provide good school plants for their children. 


3. The State Delegates Authority to its Subdivisions in Order to 
Promote Interest and Efficiency. It is the Duty of the State to See that 
the Local Units are Faithful to Their Trusts. Certain recognized prin- 
ciples and procedures in safeguarding the mental and physical health 
of children have been quite, universally accepted. Local units must be 
made aware of these safeguards, and it is the duty of the State to see 
that they are followed. No amount of community interest can justify 
the erection of any school plant facility that would be a hazard to the 
lives and limbs of school children or to adults who would use the 
plants. 


An example—Federally aided lunchrooms have swept the country 
like a prairie fire. They are housed in improvised space from cellar to 
garret. The majority of them are now sanitary—I hope. All probably 
will be. It is the duty of the state to see that they are. 

4. It is the Duty of the State to Disseminate the Results of Experi-+ 
ence and Good Practice to All of the Units, to the End that Ineffectual 
Methods May Be Discarded and the Educational Offerings Improved. 
As has been stated, the states have, from the inception of our public 
school systems, attempted, in varying degrees, to be of service to the 
local units in problems of school plant planning. 

5. The School Plant is an Integral and Important Part of Any School 
System. Therefore, it should possess those appointments which are es- 
sential to attain the ends of the public school system. This thesis is 
really a summary of some of the ways by which the state can meet its 
responsibilities in school building programs. 
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Forty of the forty-eight State Departments of Education recognize 
the need of and have varied roles in school building programs. A mon- 
ograph, “Assistance on School Plant Problems as a Function of State 
Departments of Education,” issued by the U. S. Office of Education a 
few years ago, reveals that all of the State Departments of Education, 
with the exception of eight, render varying degrees of service to local 
school units in school plant problems. However, although a majority 
of the State Departments of Education in the United States do give 
some attention to the planning of school plants, firmly established Di- 
visions of Schoolhouse Planning are an integral part of but a few State 
Departments of Education. 

The underlying principles which should form the foundation of the 
state’s activities in school plant programs, or in any field of educa- 
tional service, may be stated as follows: 

1. The state should, through trained and experienced personnel, as- 
sist local school units in perfecting educational programs which have 
been adopted by the State and accepted by the subdivisions thereof. 

2. The state should be a clearing-house of information on practices 
and procedures that will obtain its educational objectives most eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

3. The state should be in a position to discover, initiate, and project 
new principles and policies. 

4. The state should participate in the equalization of educational 
opportunity for all children. 

We hold it to be axiomatic that the planning of school plants is an 
essential part of the basic activities of any State Department of Educa- 
tion and that divisions of schoolhouse planning, staffed with trained 
personnel and charged with duties in the following areas, should be a 
part of this organization. 

1. Location of the School Center. The area to be served by any school 
plant under consideration should be carefully and scientifically stu- 
died; the size and type of educational program to be carried on in any 
mew school, or continued or expanded in any existing school, should 
be exactly determined before any steps are taken to select a site or 
develop the plans for the buildings. This principle carries with it the 
thesis that there should be in the State Department a staff member or 
members adequately trained in school administration and school or- 
ganization to perform this function. 

2. Selection of the Physical Site. Good buildings alone do not con- 
stitute good school plants. Sites are as much a part of school plants as 
any buildings that may be constructed to house any part of the educa- 
tional program. Their selection should be an impartial, unprejudiced, 
highly scientific process. The State Department of Education, removed 
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as it is from the petty prejudices of local communities, should have 
staff members capable of selecting physical sites that embody those 
characteristics which our school administrators through years of study 
and experience have determined make “a good site.” 


3. Planning the General Plan. Continuity of service by well-trained 
officials in State Departments of Education is particularly important in 
the case of the general plan. The potentialities of a correct school cen- 
ter and a proper site are often nullified by a plan that just does not 
“fit” the site. Orientation, natural light, ventilation, flexibility, aes- 
thetic fitness, and economy are features of the general plan with which 
many schools administrators and architects are not as familiar as the 
specialist in school plant problems. ; 

4. Planning the Instruction Rooms. The planning of the general 
classroom is not a “frozen” art. Certainly, it should not be. There is 
nothing sacred about 22’x30’. Natural and artificial lighting, heating, 
and ventilation, paint colors, doors and aisles, and many other features 
and attributes of the construction and equipment of classrooms are 
constantly being changed, modified, and improved. The interpretation, 
evaluation, and dissemination of information relative to these matters 
is a fitting function to be performed by State Departments of Educa- 
tion. 

5. Planning the General Rooms. Libraries, space for home econom- 
ics, auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, and other rooms used by the 
several departments of a school are usually designated as general 
rooms. Space requirements for these rather specialized branches of our 
educational program vary almost daily. This is not a result of whimsy 
on the part of those who direct these activities; rather, it is a com- 
mendable effort to make the school meet the demands of changing 
conditions. Yet, in the interest of an over-all program of education, a 
school plant balance must be maintained. State Departments of Educa- 
tion should offer expert services in the planning of school plants that 
will insure integration, correlation, and resultant efficiency among all 
the departments of a school. 

The foregoing areas of needed activity in the field of school plants 
are but suggestive of the total problem. An awakened but a lay public, 
untrained in problems of school administration, is demanding and is 
willing to pay for: 

1. An evaluation of the existing plant 

2. A determination of school site needs 


3. A statement of the educational program suited to the geeds of the 
school unit 


4. A determination of the kind and extent of building facilities 
needed 
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5. A detailed analytical statement of the educational specifications 
of the building to guide the architect in his planning 


6. A determination of the school unit’s ability to pay for, and the 
best means of financing the recommended program 


7. The elimination of waste and excess costs 


8. A completed plan peculiarly suited to the unit’s needs and 
worthy of approval in its every detail 


9. A popular statement of the needs and recommended ways and 
means of meeting them, given in sufficient detail to enable the inter- 
ested citizen and school patron to make an intelligent decision when 
called upon to approve or disapprove the program 


10. A completed building wholly in keeping with the plans and spe- 
cifications upon which the contract are let 


A little more than a hundred years ago—104 to be exact—Tennyson 
wrote these strangely prophetic lines: 


For I dipped into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw a vision of the world and all the wonders that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales, 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunderstorm; 
Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 


The splendid school buildings that will soon rapidly dot our fair land 
will be an important contribution to the ultimate realization of this 
prophecy. The states must meet this challenge and assume their right- 
ful roles in school building programs. 
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MODERNIZING THE SHORT STORY SURVEY 


ROGER PENN CUFF 
State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


One problem that English teachers responsible for guiding students 
in a survey course in the short story face is the selection of materials. 
This selection should include some twentieth-century stories: Some- 
times the anthology administratively chosen as the basal textbook may 
have been published fifteen or twenty years prior to the year in which 
the course is being taught. In such a case, the problem of choosing 
supplemental readings that are up-to-date may be urgent. 

Ever since Charles Perrault, collector of Mother Goose Rhymes, 
raised the question as to which has the greater value, ancient or mod- 
ern works, the debate has flourished intérmittently. In 1697 Swift took 
up the cudgel in The Battle of the Books, and when he had finished, 
the modern writers seemed well-nigh demolished. It has been said, 
however, that Swift’s contemporaries did not take this book and its 
conclusions too seriously. 

Arguments are sometimes made in behalf of reading only the “clas- 
sics,” whether in the short story or in other fields of literature. But in 
a college course aimed at critical reading of short stories, why elimi- 
nate the last fifty years from consideration? If the writings of the re- 
cent period should be refused attention, who knows and by what 
standards how many years or decades or centuries this omitted period 
should include? Besides, what is a “classic” and by whose authority is 
it a classic? Arnold Bennett has declared that it is not the majority but 
a zealous minority—the few who have a genuine interest in literature 
—that makes and maintains the fame of a classical author. These peo- 
ple are zealous, he says, because of the pleasure-giving qualities of 
literature. This minority, he adds, causes its judgments, through per- 
sistent repetition, to be accepted.' Assuming that these statements 
have a basis in truth, one may with good reason inquire, If recent writ- 
ings are not read, how is even the minority to judge whether these 
writirigs are literature and whether their authors are geniuses? By 
whose dictum and by what logic shall the twentieth-century stories 
be relegated to the darkness of nonattention? 

Several collections of stories, including contemporary material, have 
been published within the last decade. Numerous volumes, containing 
some recently composed stories, by individual authors have appeared 


1“Why a Classic Is a Classic,” Literary Taste: How To Form It. Reprinted 
in Franklyn Bliss Snyder and Robert Grant Martin’s, A Book of English Litera- 
ture, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 861-3. 
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in this same period. Many well-known magazines have regularly 
printed contemporary short stories in large quantity. It is by no means 
necessary for the teacher to confine his instructions or his suggestions of 
readings to narratives published a decade or more ago, thereby omitting 
all the most recently written materials. 

Regardless of what book may serve as the main anthology for a short 
story course, a supplemental list of readings can be prepared. By refer- 
ring to “A List of Representative Modern French Stories,” in Alexan- 
der Jessup, Representative Modern Short Stories, to L. S. Benjamin, 
Great French Short Stories, and to Ina Firkins, Index to Short Stories, 
the student can prepare a list of French short story writers who belong 
to the period since 1900. From Jessup’s “List of Representative Modern 
Russian Short Stories,” from Stephen Graham’s Great Russian Short 
Stories, and from Firkins’ Index, the student can develop a catalog 
of names of Russian story writers who have been active during the 
twentieth century. By consulting Edward J. O’Brien, The Best British 
Short Stories, one may make a list of British story writers who have 
been active during this same period. From the O’Brien series, The 
Best Short Stories, one can obtain a list of twentieth-century American 
story writers. By checking these writers’ names in the Readers’ Guide, 
one can discover some of the writers who are still producing and who 
have stories available in periodicals. By looking for short stories in 
magazines that publish this type of literature, the student may in- 
crease the catalog of writers’ names for any of the four nations men- 
tioned. 

For the French, Russian, British, and American units of the short 
story course, the following supplemental readings, chosen from peri- 
odicals for the last decade, 1936-1945, are offered. The lists can be re- 
vised to fit the facilities of any college library or the needs of any class 
studying the short story. They can also be supplemented by readings 
from recent collections and from the well-known annual anthologies 
of short stories. The Best British Short Stories, however, has not been 
published since 1940. It is, nevertheless, comparatively easy to find 
both British and American stories in magazines of the last five years. 
It is somewhat more difficult to find French or Russian stories in trans- 
lation in periodicals for this period. The second World War probably 
reduced the productivity of French and Russian writers and probably 
halted the translating of French and Russian stories for English-read- 
ing Americans. 

For the French unit of the short story survey course, the following 
readings in periodicals of the last decade are suggested as suitable: 
Henri Duvernois, “His Public,” Collier’s (April 4, 1936) ; André Cham- 
son, “The Enemies,” Living Age (July, 1937); Gabrielle Claudine Co- 
lette, “Her Young Husband,” Collier’s (March 26, 1938); André Mau- 
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rois, “Misdeal,” American Mercury (June, 1939); Gabrielle Claudine 
Colette, “Absence,” Atlantic (July, 1940); Henri Duvernois, “Clothes 
Make the Man,” Writer (February, 1941); Paul Wenz, “Man Who Re- 
mained Standing,” Illustrated London News, Supplement (November 
12, 1942); Jean Bruller, “Silence of the Sea,” Life (October 11, 1943); 
Viadimir Pozner, “Gasoline,” Virginia Quarterly Review (January, 
1944); and Vladimir Pozner, “The Dark Mirror,” Good Housekeeping 
(September and October, 1945). 


For the Rusian unit, the following stories published in magazines 
may be read: Mikhail Zoshchenko, “The Golosh,” Living Age (Janu- 
ary, 1936); Maxim Gorki, “Song of the Blind,” Yale Review (March, 
1937); S. Polotzki, “Semyon’s Old Man,” Living Age (June, 1938); 
M. E. Saltykov, “Boy in Pants and Boy Without,” Slavonic Review 
(July, 1939); Mikhail Zoshchenko, “Adventure on the Volga,” New 
Statesman and Nation (December 21, 1940); Vladimir Nabokov, 
“Cloud, Castle, Lake,” Atlantic (June, 1941) ; Manuel Komroff, “By the 
Breath of God,” Saturday Evening Post (December 19, 1942); Mark 
Aldanov, “Darkness,” Atlantic (July, 1943); Valentine Katayev, “The 
Knives,” Scholastic (November 6, 1944) ; and Vladimir Nabokov, “Time 
and Ebb,” Atlantic (January, 1945). 


For the British unit, the following list may be used: P. G. Wode- 
house, “Reggie and the Greasy Bird,” Saturday Evening Post (Novem- 
ber 28, 1936) ; Francis Brett Young, “Cotswold Honey,” Harper’s (Feb- 
ruary, 1937); T. O. Beachcroft, “The Erne from the Coast,” Atlantic 
(April, 1938); Ralph Bates, “They Required of Us a Song,” Harper’s 
(July, 1939) ; John Collier, “Thus I Refute Beelzy,” Atlantic (October, 
1940); Elizabeth Bowen, “Everything’s Frightfully Interesting,” New 
Yorker (October 11, 1941); Roland Pertwee, “The Letter Box,” Col- 
lier’s (November 14, 1942); W. Somerset Maugham, “The Uncon- 
quered,” Collier’s (April 10, 1943); Kenneth Grahame, “Bertie’s Esca- 
pade,” Atlantic (December, 1944) ; and Rumer Godden, “Sister Malone 
and the Obstinate Man,” Harper’s (July, 1945). 

For the American unit, the following magazine stories are sug- 
gested: Leslie Dykstra, “Puryear’s Hornpipe,” Harper’s (July, 1936); 
John Steinbeck, “The Promise,” Harper’s (August, 1937); Ben Ames 
Williams, “Something To Tell the Wife,” Collier’s (October 8, 1938); 
William Faulkner, “Barn Burning,” Harper’s (June, 1939); Roderick 
Lull, “That Fine Place We Had Last Year,” Scholastic (January 15, 
1940); Walter Van Tilburg Clark, “The Portable Phonograph,” Yale 
Review (September, 1941); Sally Benson, “Going Home,” New Yorker 
(July 4, 1942); Irwin Shaw, “Faith at Sea,” New Yorker (May 15, 
1943) ; Clara Laidlaw, “Lost Child,” Atlantic (September, 1944); and 
John O’Hara, “War Aims,” New Yorker (March 17, 1945). 
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Similar lists could be built for the period from the turn of the cen- 
tury to 1935 or for any part of the twentieth century. They could be 
compiled for the closing decade of the nineteenth century or perhaps 
for any other decade during which short stories have been written 
and periodicals have been published. The four compilations above have 
been presented, partly because of the recency of their publication. 

From such lists as have been presented above or as the student may 
compile, readings may be selected according to library facilities and 
personal interests. Reading short stories of recent times, even as late 
as the very year in which the course is being taught, will help students 
to receive the accurate impression that writing is a living art and that 
the short story as a literary type is very much alive. 

Bringing the content of the story survey course up to date by includ- 
ing some contemporary materials is one way to modernize the course. 
A second way is to adopt widely and currently approved teaching 
methods. These methods need to be applied to the activities of both the 
students and the teacher. 

Brief oral reports on supplementary readings may be made by the 
students according to some useful plan. One plan that may be helpful 
includes the following: (1) naming the author, giving the title, and 
designating the type, of the story; (2) naming and briefly describing 
the main characters; (3) pointing out the climax; and (4) making 
some critical comment and perhaps suggesting how to teach the story. 

Some practical steps that a teacher may take in interpreting and 
evaluating a story follow. (1) Begin the readings by assigning 
a story in the anthology chosen for the course, requesting that the 
story be read by the next class meeting, and then at that next session 
having the students take turns and taking turns with them at reading 
the story aloud. (2) Note the purpose of the story—whether to enter- 
tain with imagination or whimsy, to serve as a sugar coating or an 
embellishment for moralizing, or to arouse pity or fear or sympathy 
and admiration. (3) State the theme and indicate the situation or the 
type of character out of which the theme grows. (4) Connect the short 
story with the author’s life to the extent that making such a connection 
is feasible, noting the preparation that the writer had received for 
producing this type of work and the reasons, so far as they can be dis- 
covered, why the author wrote this particular kind of story. (5) Con- 
sider the content—the setting, the characterization, and the action. 
Isabella Miller has published a detailed outline? by which to study a 
story. (6) Give some attention to techniques and style—to the devious- 
ness or directness, the obviousness or subtlety, of the craftsmanship 

2“Teaching the Short Story,” National Education Association Journal, 


XXVIII (October, 1939), 206-7. Jesse Stuart has a useful article with the same 
title in the same journal, XXXII (January, 1943), 24. 
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and to the relevancy of materials and to the use of diction and dialogue, 
of imagery and emotion. (7) Use other effective devices for helping 
the students to understand the essentials of the short story as a form 
of literature, such methods as requesting written composition, stimu- 
lating oral discussion, or instituting a comparison of the type of story 
written by one author with that created by some other writer. (8) En- 
courage, by thought-provoking questions, the use of the library for 
reference as a source of information concerning the story writer, the 
particular narrative being studied, and the type or types of his total 
short story product. (9) Encourage the reading of stories in contempo- 
rary and current magazines and the applying to tnese stories of knowl- 
edge, already acquired in the course, concerning the techniques of 
story writing. (10) Build a summary, with the help of the students, 
of the salient features of the course, when the course is nearing the 
end. 

When an instructor is dealing with the content or the technique of 
a story or is seeking to stimulate either oral or written discussion based 
perhaps on a study outline, he should take care to avoid arbitrary in- 
culcation of tastes and to avoid making or requiring analysis in 
minutiae. The teacher should not attempt to foist his own taste or 
distaste for types of story upon the student. Wholesomely democratic 
attitudes should prevail in the classroom. Too much dissection destroys 
appreciation. Provocative questions should be raised concerning the 
essential elements of the story and the problems that are really vital 
to understanding and enjoyment. 

Application of up-to-date teaching methods to the narratives of any 
excellent short story anthology and to the stories of a supplementary 
list that covers the period from the date of the latest story in the an- 
thology to the very year in which the survey course is being taught 
will produce a course thoroughly modern. 
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USING A SLINGSHOT IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LITERATURE 


EARL A. MOORE 


State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


What chance had the stripling David against the man-mountain 
Goliath? None at all, humanly speaking, if he had tried to down him 
with the giant’s own kind of weapons. But David landed a well-aimed 
smooth stone right where it could sink in and settle the argument. 

What chance has a teacher of literature with junior college students 
who hardly know how to read? Very slender, if he tries to “survey” 
the whole range of literature. But let him strike home with a few 
well-chosen “smooth stones” and he can really get results. 

In my own case, I have had the pleasant experience of converting 
what had been my least enjoyable course—certainly for the teacher 
and apparently for the students—to my No. 1 course for pleasure and 
profit, by the simple expedient of ceasing to try to “cover” periods or 
types, and concentrating on the intensive study of a comparatively 
small number of specimens. I am indebted to a recent period of teach- 
ing in Yale University for confirming me in my faith in this method. 
The course referred to is a junior college course; I am confining the 
present discussion to a suggestion for one of the courses to be given 
some time within the first two years of college English. 

Complaints about the incompetency of students to appreciate good 
literature, sometimes uttered in doleful tones indeed, are heard every- 
where. They usually take the form “Our students cannot read.” A re- 
cent article alleges that on the secondary level about one-third of the 
pupils not only cannot read, but cannot learn to read. Be that as it 
may, the situation in college is not quite so baffling, for the personnel, 
even in the colleges with easiest admission, is still sufficiently selected 
that nearly all of our students can learn to read, with varying degrees 
of success, not merely for absorption of information, but for aesthetic 
pleasure and contemplative profit. Fewer than one-fourth of the high 
school graduates in this country go to college, and naturally compara- 
tively few of the non-readers find their way into college. Still the lack 
of reading ability on the part of his students frequently grates on a 
professor’s nerves. One of my recent students when called upon to read 
aloud a ten-line stanza managed to substitute three entirely different 
words for three in the text. Instead of having the nightingale’s song 
“buried deep in the next valley-glades” he had it “burned” there. His 


’ —— H. Henry, “Can Your Child Really Read?” Harpers Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 
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intonation and phrasing throughout the stanza indicated that he could 
not be comprehending clearly a single line. Fortunately, this sort ot 
reader is the exception. 

Before the completion of his elementary and secondary schooling a 
youth has been exposed to a considerable number of literary selections 
and has reacted to them according to his inherent tendencies, his train- 
ing, and the circumstances surrounding his reading and study experi- 
ences. During his first two years of college, though he may repeat 
some of the things he has read before, he should become more distinct- 
ly aware than he has been before of what the enjoyment of literature 
means and how he can make it a vital factor in his own life, not only 
for the sake of his immediate enjoyment and of his approaching senior 
college work, but also that his whole subsequent life may be enriched 
by his reading through the years. 

Possible procedures range all the way from the “free reading” of 
large quantities of literature, with little or no commentary, to the 
most meticulous examination of the various elements which enter into 
literature. 

There is without doubt something intensely interesting in a jet- 
propelled trip across the continent in less than five hours. At the end 
of such a journey the traveler may have a panoramic impression of 
the topographical features of the country. But if he wants to be really 
acquainted with myriad-faceted America he must stroll through the 
forest, hearing the crackling of the fallen leaves beneath his feet, loll 
upon the greensward, linger by the still waters, stand awestricken by 
the cataracts, pluck some fruit from the trees, mingle with men in 
their teeming urban haunts, and tremble with excitement amid mam- 
moth cranes and blast furnaces. Though it is impossible for him to 
know intimately all the places in America—no one outside the asylums 
would want to—he can have experience of a variety of places. An 
intimate knowledge of only one spot will produce no more satisfactory 
results than trying to understand New York City by visiting the 
Aquarium. The ideal arrangement is to have a panoramic view plus a 
detailed acquaintance with a reasonable number of judiciously se- 
lected spots. 

Similarly, there may be an exhilaration in sweeping swiftly through 
a piece of literature, receiving as we go as adequate a total impression 
as- we can, however uncomfortable we may be made by our half- 
perception of many details as we speed through them. But some of the 
basic elements of satisfaction will be lacking unless we sometimes 
linger caressingly over certain passages, phrases, words, meaty names, 
allusions, similes, metaphors, juicy thoughts. Only so may we hope to 
enjoy properly their fusion into a total effect. My thesis is, therefore, 
that somewhere within the first two years of college, opportunity 
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should be provided for taking representative pieces of good literature 
and bringing them into the consciousness of the student in such man- 
ner that his whole aesthetic being will be drastically affected. One 
pebble was enough for David to finish off Goliath, but of course we © 
shall require numerous pebbles to do our business. Our “pebbles” may 
be poems, stories, essays, or plays—perhaps sometimes only stanzas, 
or incidents, or scenes—but they will be definite bits of actual litera- 
ture, not a battery of facts or an esoteric theory of aesthetics. Such a 
course may be called “Introduction to Literature,” as is frequently 
done, or be given some other label. It is really a course in elementary 
literary criticism shorn of the formalities which that phrase usually 
implies. I should like to sub-title my course “Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” 

It will be helpful at this point to do a little inventory work on the 
sorts of knowledge and skill the student will need. 

We begin with the most obvious item of all, the ability to under- 
stand the sense of what is read. This is a large order and bears breaking 
down. First, there must be a knowledge of the meanings of words, in- 
cluding not merely the denotations, but their associations as well. 
Generally speaking, the more the reader knows about the derivation, 
development, and multiple meanings of words the more efficiently he 
can read. The possibilities of rewardful semantic study are almost 
endless and compellingly fascinating. 

Incidentally, working with words involves ability to use effectively 
such tools as dictionaries and books of synonyms. 

The comprehension of much of the language of literature is some- 
thing more than a matter of knowing the ordinary meanings of indi- 
vidual words. I refer to the recognition of allusory material. A writer 
assumes that his reader knows certain things, ranging all the way 
from some simple fact to the whole of a long story, from the name of a 
person fo some historic movement. Here is an illustration chosen at 
random. In Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” appear such allusory words 
and phrases as “Lethe-wards,” “Dryad,” “Flora,” “Hippocrene,” “Bac- 
chus,” and “Ruth . . . amid the alien corn.” In the original version of 
this ode the last line of the next to the last stanza read, “Of perilous 
seas, in fairy lands forlorn.” The poet later changed “fairy” to “faery.” 
The appreciation of this change depends upon the reader’s alertness 
to the differences in connotation of these words. A satisfactory study of 
these differences is a real literary experience, involving among other 
things a knowledge of Spenser. 

In using allusions a writer assumes that his readers will understand 
his meaning better, or enjoy it more, because of the allusions. How- 
ever, in the case of a student ignorant of their associations, the process 
must first be reversed and the poem used as a means of learning some 
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mythological, Biblical, or other material, before this knowledge can 
be made to shine its light back upon the poem or story. Some of the 
selections studied, therefore, should be such as will afford practice in 
this important matter without cloying the student with an overdose. 
Hugh Ross Williamson in The Poetry of T. S. Eliot enumerates fifteen 
fields of knowledge which Eliot assumes on the part of his readers in 
one poem of 493 lines, some of these fields being very broad indeed. 
Obviously, this is not the sort of poem to be served as a cocktail course 
to a class of amateurs in construing allusions. 

Knowledge of the sort just discussed involves, incidentally, the 
techniques of using efficiently encyclopedias, concordances, and many 
other reference books. 

Then there is knowledge of grammatical relationships. Whatever 
one may think of the values of technical grammar, certain it is that the 
intelligent interpretation of the printed page depends upon the percep- 
tion of the sort of relationships among words and phrases properly 
described as grammatical. Representing the sort of thing that happens, 
not long ago I had a student who read the last line of Milton’s “On His 
Blindness,” “They also serve who only stand and wait,” as if the “who”- 
clause were the object of “serve,” making the meaning to be, “They 
also serve those who only stand and wait.” 

Our inventory must include a reasonably competent knowledge of 
punctuation, not so much the code of rules as what we know as “punc- 
tuation sense.” We must add also those elements we mean when we say 
“style” or “rhetoric”—unity, coherence, emphasis, clarity, suspense, 
climax, poetic diction—the list could be extended indefinitely. Nor 
must we forget structure as it applies to a literary work as a whole, 
nor the distinguishing features of the different forms of prose and 
verse, such as novel, short story, essay, play, ballad, epic, lyric. In verse 
we have, too, the special elements of meter and rhyme. 

There is also background information—the study of the political, 
economic, social, and religious conditions out of which literature has 
sprung; also such biographical study as will enable the student to 
know the writers as persons. 

Coming back once more to the selections themselves, we have not 
yet listed the most important aesthetic factors, including imagery, 
figures of speech, tone, attitude, emotional quality, character develop- 
ment, setting, moral effects, and philosophical truths. Not only will 
the mastery of any one of them yield to the student handsome divi- 
dends on his investment of time and effort, but they are the very es- 
sence of our literary study, without which all our other ac yuisitions 
will be left flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

And so our inventory grows almost as rapidly as the national debt. 
Formidable? Not at all, if we look upon it not as something to be 
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mastered in its complex completeness for every poem or story we 
study, but rather as a fund upon which we may draw as need exists. 
No professor, to say nothing of lay readers, has ever exhausted this 
fund. We can render worthful service to our students if we can induce 
them not to regard the mastery of the material we have been dis- 
cussing as a task so formidable they cannot accomplish it anyway and 
at which they might as well not make any serious attempt, but to 
think of it as an unlimited means of enriching their lives. The course I 
am recommending comes the nearest to this Elysian goal of all the 
courses I have set my hand to on the junior college level. 


In general the multifarious items suggested above divide themselves 
into two principal categories—factual and technical on the one hand, 
critical and aesthetic on the other. These two are like the sun and the 
moon. There is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon, 
but we should not like to try to get along with either one of them 
alone. It is just here that our probe finds an extraordinarily sensitive 
area, because there has been sometimes a smothering of the spirit by 
the letter, by telling students all about literature, with comparative 
neglect of vital responses to the literature itself. Through an industri- 
ous mastery of who-when-where-did-he-or-didn’t-he information, stu- 
dents have sometimes been hustled all around the periphery of the 
thing supposed to be studied without ever being led into its center. 
The result has been like what the work of a painter would be if he 
became so absorbed in producing a suitable background for his picture 
that he should forget what it was he meant to paint. Success in teach- 
ing literature lies in giving primacy to the aesthetic, but supporting it 
with the factual. 

It comes down to this. We cannot take everything on the menu in 
the academic restaurant any more than we can in the cafe on the 
boulevard; we must make as intelligent choices as we can. What I am 
advocating just here is that somewhere within the first two years of 
college there ought to be a literature course designed to traffic in 
artistic and aesthetic considerations so preponderantly that, in this 
one instance at least, there will be none to accuse us of being careful 
and troubled about many things and failing to choose the good part. 

And now for a few specific suggestions about the organization and 
conduct of such a course. 

1. It is clearly a course in intensive, rather than extensive, reading. 

2. It should use as many literary forms as can conveniently be in- 
cluded and should represent a wide range of authorship and time of 
composition. There is an advantage in the successive study of pieces 
which can be compared with each other in theme or artistic technique, 
regardless of author, period, or nationality. Certainly both English 
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and American literature should be fairly represented and some pieces 
in translation from different parts of the world may well be included. 

3. Whole literary works, rather than excerpts, should be used when- 
ever possible. 

4. It should be calculated to develop initiative and independence of 
judgment in the student, who should, therefore, be expected often to 
take the lead in interpretive procedure. The student’s ability to evolve 
competent opinions should be constantly challenged. An excellent pro- 
cedure in many cases is to have the student begin with the bare text of 
a poem, for instance, and let him struggle with its interpretation, in 
the same way that he will have to do in his miscellaneous reading in 
future years. Thus he will soon learn to seek such background facts as 
he thinks will help him and to look up words and phrases that baffle 
him. In some cases, however, economy of time requires that the stu- 
dent be supplied outright with some facts to start with, either because 
they are so numerous and detailed or so hard to find’as to impose an 
undue burden on the student. 

While the teacher is desirous of cultivating self-reliance on the part 
of the student, he must not tacitly or overtly encourage erratic or un- 
tenable interpretations dreamed up by the student. His policy should 
be to require the student to give reasons for the faith that is in him. 
Absurd or unsound interpretations will usually fall of their own 
weight by this method. 

5. The student should be asked frequently to deal with specific 
problems growing out of his study of a certain selection. A few exam- 
ples will make clear what I mean. 

In Milton’s sonnet “On His Blindness,” what is the relation of the 
closing line to its context? Why can it not be understood separately 
from that context? 


In Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness,” what artistic use is made “ the 
voice of Kurtz? 

Is Wordsworth’s “Ode: Intimations of Immortality” a serious at- 
tempt on his part to prove the pre-existence of the soul? 

In Shelley’s “The Cloud,” is the use of the singular number in the 
title and throughout the poem logically justifiable? 

In what ways may Gray’s “Elegy, Written in a Country Churchyard” 
and Keats’ “Ode to Melancholy” be compared? 

The problems should be such as to require the student to think - 
through to his conclusions rather than to ransack the Micitied in the 
hope of finding what the teacher wants. 

6. Reading aloud by the student in the privacy of his own room or in 
the presence of such of his colleagues as may be willing to listen should 
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be encouraged. Occasional reading aloud in class by both students and 
teacher can be made eminently worthwhile. 


I pass on here a device which I recently found helpful. While en- 
gaged with several groups of students in the study of the relationship 
of sound and sense, I imitated in nonsense the sound of a well known 
passage of verse. The poem used had not been mentioned that term 
and was therefore:not in the foreground of the students’ cofisciousness 
at the time. My nonsense version was: 


Bow riv ut len fy numods buns a foin 

Muh aboolerkul paramut, vuch sooves 

Id luh ripbirous gell, mer deach kul maeg 
Duh blamon inna tilum gaw ip keth, 

Blou hoe bot, bime ulp derry pame il gribe, 
Durd um uh sungekun, ut, ulbained ic pood 
Fi san owawtribun guss, besoch ine bave, 
Kide hun le graps su napidi bil ud fous 
Nelou din, um slies oun ooh prezem cleams. 


The imitation is of the closing lines of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” With- 
out any indication of its identity I read this to my students making it 
sound as much like “Thanatopsis” as I could. I asked the students what 
impression they received. Nobody thought of “Thanatopsis” specifical- 
ly, but I received immediate, specific, and accurate indications of the 
nature of the thought, such words as “solemnity,” “seriousness,” 
“moralizing,” and “death” coming from all over the room. A second 
group responded in a similar manner. A third group was less definite 
in response, an indication that in that instance I had not read so effi- 
ciently as I had in the other two groups. 


7. The use of physical aids is sometimes desirable. The rapidly in- 
creasing stock of phonograph records of literary selections read by 
their authors or by other competent readers suggests their use in the 
classroom. I have tried this device with good results. The criterion to 
be applied to the use of this and other similar material, such as photo- 
graphs and graphic representations, is the contribution made by them 


to the understanding of literature by the student. Certainly the motive 
should not be mere entertainment. 


8. I have found that after some time has been spent in the type of 
study I have been describing, it is helpful to digress long enough to 
have the student spend a few hours in sheer memory work on an irre- 
ducibly minimum outline of the history of English and American liter- 
ature. All concerned must understand that this is a digression, for utili- 
tarian purposes. 

9. Finally, when all has been said and done that ought to be said and 
done about the study of details, from the plain everyday meaning of a 
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word to the ineffable beauty of a sublime passage, we have still to be 
mindful of the necessity of the architectonic skill by which a literary 
work is perceived as a whole—an organic, unified, artistic whole, and 
not just a bundle of separately discerned details. 


Such a course as I have here attempted to suggest can induce the 
feeling about literature that 


It has a glory, and nought else can share it: 
The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and holy, 
Chasing away all worldliness and folly. 


Every hour thus spent with youthful explorers of literature is a thrill- 
ing adventure. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF ENGLISH 


Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and correctly. 

The examinations given to the men entering the armed services also revealed that a very large 

reentage had a meager knowledge of English, including grammar, and very limited vocabularies. 
Bomething has been wrong with the average American's training in English! 


The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, 
offers a real solution to the problem. These combined texts and work books 
include a complete course in English, especially designed to eliminate all 
common English weaknesses and to develop a mastery of the language. The 
development of a worth-while vocabulary, grammar, oral and written ex- 
pression, library instruction, and the selection and reading of good litera- 
ture are among the many valuable features. 

When a student has a complete text in English with work book com- 
bined, he fixes the subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his 
English work in one book, for continuous review. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
by 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Thomas Cauley, Inez M. Ahles, and Mary Lawlor. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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“NEEDS” APPROACH TO SOCIAL STUDIES 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Thousands of words have been written and spoken about the “needs” 
approach to the curriculum. Innumerable verbal tilts and philosophi- 
cal battles have made the air blue. To avoid this fog of language, let’s 
leave the philosophers to their duels and visit a classroom to find out 
what we really mean by a “needs” approach. 


Let’s not go to an ideal classroom, with few children and many re- 
sources, but to one of those classrooms where you, I, most of us, teach. 
There are forty or so children, which are 15 or 20 too many. We may be 
crowded for space. We may not have the books and materials we want. 
We may not have the help of specialists we’d like to have. Yet, even 
in such a classroom, we can go a long, long way toward creating an 
educational program which meets the needs of boys and girls, unless 
immeasurable obstacles are placed in our way. 

To be realistic, we should look squarely at some of the insurmount- 
able obstacles we may face. They include such factors as: (1) a platoon 
system which requires one teacher to meet successive groups of chil- 
dren during the day; (2) a rigid course of study setting up subject- 
matter content and sequence which a teacher is required to follow; 
and (3) the use, or rather the misuse, of standardized achievement 
tests as a measure of a teacher’s efficiency. If factors such as these are 
in the picture, they make the situation so difficult that we might better 
put our energies into a direct attack to remove the obstacles, rather 
than beating our heads against stone walls by trying to set up a pro- 
gram to meet needs within such a framework (—and a prize to anyone 
who can mix more metaphors in one sentence!) Fortunately, obstacles 
such as these are rapidly disappearing from American education. 

But let’s get back to that typical classroom—one which we assume 
to be free of such major obstacles, though far from being an ideal situ- 
ation. If we are to meet the needs of boys and girls, what will happen 
in this room? . 

The teacher in this classroom is important—far more important than 
in a classroom where teaching is based on a textbook. This teacher 
must examine her logic, information, skills, and values. Although these 


four factors cannot be separated precisely, let’s look at each one indi- 
vidually. 
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THE TEACHER’s LocIc 


There are those who claim that a teacher who uses a “needs” ap- 
proach throws logic out of the window. What they mean is that logic 
within the content material of the curriculum is given less emphasis. 
An example in logic of content would be found in the integration of 
history and geography in the social studies program. There is clearly 
a logic in combining the study of where things happened with what 
happened. The result is a logical integration of the material presented 
to the learner. The catch is that this logic gives no assurance that 
there is integration of the experience of the learner. 

The teacher applying a “needs” approach is vitally interested in 
logic and integration, but the logic is in terms of the learner’s experi- 
ence, his purposes, urges, interests, maturity, and similar factors. Of 
itself, such logic is no more difficult and obscure than the logic of con- 
tent alone, but thinking in these terms is more difficult for many of 
us because so much of our experience and training has been in the 
use of another set of factors. The teacher in the classroom where needs 
of boys and girls are met must think clearly, see trends in rate and 
direction, understand cause and effect,—in other words, apply a sound 
logic. 

THE TEACHER’S INFORMATION 


In a curriculum centered about the content of study, the teacher 
must have mastery of a certain body of knowledge which is to be 
passed on to the learners. The teacher applying a “needs” approach 
must have mastery too, but the elements may differ. For example, this 
teacher cannot foresee, necessarily, the area of content which her 
group will explore. Obviously, she cannot have mastery of all areas of 
human knowledge. This means that she must be well grounded in the 
techniques of research, or, to make it sound a bit more human, she 
must be prepared to find out that which she does not know. She must 
be prepared to learn as the children learn, but at a more mature level, 
so she may be competent to guide experiences in the area. 

In addition to such content information, she must be equipped with 
information about children—how they grow, how they learn, what 
their needs are. And she must have specific information about the 
children in her group—how they live, their past experiences, their 
purposes, their maturity. 

Thus rather than needing less information, this teacher must have 
more, much more, than the teacher who is primarily concerned with 
the content material. 

THE TEACHER’S SKILLS 


It doesn’t require much skill to assign the reading of pages 110 to 
115, to enforce a rigid conformity of behavior, or even to direct the 
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making of a pulp map. It requires great skill to achieve a high level of 
social living to meet the needs of youngsters. There is an assumption 
here which may need to be examined. It is assumed that “social stu- 
dies” implies not only knowing about society but gaining skills in 
living in society. Thus part of the curriculum will be experiences de- 
signed to further techniques of group planning and action, of self- 
control, of evaluating authority, of assuming responsibility for leader- 
ship and followership. Obviously there is great skill required to teach 
such factors. The difficulty is heightened because most of us have had 
little experience and training in these skills and must acquire them as 
we go, but the teacher using the “needs” approach must develop them 
if she is to achieve her purposes. 


THE TEACHER’S VALUES 


There is little need for an integrated system of values if one is fol- 
lowing a course of study which dictates what is to be taught and when. 
But if the teacher is to meet the needs of boys and girls adequately, 
she must operate from a value base. Much factual information is neces- 
sary, of course. Information concerning the interests, purposes, con- 
cerns, urges, and development of members of the group is essential. 
But if we feel that directions for the experiences of the group can be 
determined solely by objective methods, we’re kidding ourselves. It is 
possible to do some fairly accurate objective testing when the major 
concern is for the learning of a pre-determined body of knowledge or 
skills. But this is no answer as to whether this knowledge and skill is 
important to teach. For example, we can find out objectively whether 
a twelve-year-old remembers the date of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, but a test throws no light on whether it is important 
that he should remember, or whether it is the most important thing 
we can ask him to remember. People who are concerned with needs 
try to find objective information concerning what is important for an 
individual to learn through studying him as a functioning person, and 
much light has been cast on this question by the findings. But there is 
still, and probably always will be, much we cannot determine by ob- 
jective methods. No teacher can hope to find all the answers in re- 
search. She must be concerned, in the light of her own values, with the 
quality of living of the group and be prepared to evaluate methods for 
creating a more satisfying living situation. 


Wuat a Gat! 


Where, oh where, is this paragon of virtue who has examined her 
logic, information, skills, values, and has found naught wanting? 
Perhaps she doesn’t exist anywhere in complete form, but the ideal 
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she sets is the standard for a growing number of teachers who are try- 
ing to use the “needs” approach. They are a hard-working group. They 
find that teaching must be a learning job. But they are finding, too, 
that there are compensations for this hard work in the form of personal 
satisfactions. It’s more fun to teach when a “needs” approach is used! 

However, the drain on time and energy cannot be set aside lightly. 
The teacher, who is willing to undertake the additional responsibility 
such teaching imposes, should be given every help possible. Too often, 
unfortunately, the administrative framework makes such teaching 
more difficult rather than facilitating it. It was suggested earlier that 
certain administrative structures, such as the platoon system, rigid 
courses of study and the misuse of standardized tests, make the job 
impossible. Many others make the job harder—rigid scheduling, large 
groups, overcrowded classrooms, lack of material, etc. Before we have 
ideal teaching situations there will be a need for a thorough re-exami- 
nation and possibly a total re-structuring of the administrative frame- 
work. May the day come soon! But even today, even without the ideal 
situation, teachers who are willing to make the effort have demon- 
strated that it is possible to go a long, long way toward meeting needs 
of boys and girls. 


Wuat Is TaucutT? 


But what is the course of study, the content, the “stuff” of teaching? 
Let’s visit a few classrooms to see for ourselves. 

Here is a school in the cotton belt. The children come from share- 
cropper homes. The average cash income per family is $600 per year. 
The usual diet is sow-belly and cornbread, sweetened occasionally by 
sorghum molasses. Among other things, the school has set up a pro- 
gram for hot meals (hot cereal in the morning and a nutritious hot 
lunch at noon) and has a small farm plot to demonstrate diversified 
farming and dairying. In this school, learning to plan menus, hoe the 
vegetable patch and milk a goat is social studies—studies to meet the 
social needs of the people. 

In another school, a group of sixth graders, many of whom have 
fathers and brothers in the armed forces, are studying the causes of 
war. They are investigating how this country and others became in- 
volved in wars of the past and are suggesting ways to prevent future 
wars. It is probable that they know more about UNO than you or I, 
and incidentally, they have learned more history in,eight weeks than 
many youngsters learn in eight years. 

In a third grade, where youngsters represent many ethnic groups, 
they are studying the likenesses and differences of peoples, and learn- 
ing to value differences, and understand and practice mutual respect. 
Here a first-grade group is discussing a playground difficulty. They 
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have talked about what it takes to make happy living for all, and are 
now testing on the playground some of the simple rules they have de- 
veloped to achieve this happy living. They are learning to plan, to 
carry out plans, to evaluate plans, and are learning about law and 
order. 

The fourth-grade group, living in an area where housing is tight and 
sub-standard, has raised questions, made surveys, developed a sug- 
gested plan of action, interviewed people of influence in the commu- 
nity and written a letter to the mayor. 

In a city tied up by a transportation strike, children of management 
and children of labor discuss together in a fifth-grade room the causes 
and possible solutions for the situation. 

What is taught-in these classrooms? What is the content of social 
studies? That which contributes to the skills, understandings, and 
appreciations of young people growing up in this modern world. The 
content may differ widely from group to group and from time to time, 
just as needs differ. 

The “needs” approach to social studies is based on a belief that we 
can, in our schools, create better living for children, and perhaps 
equally important, more satisfying living for teachers. That this belief 
is justified is being demonstrated daily by teachers scattered through- 
out the country. It can be done. 
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THE RURAL CHURCH 
A NEGLECTED AREA AND SERVICE 


A. R. MEAD 


Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Florida 


The rural church is a neglected child. It would probably lead our 
Savior to castigate us as he did the Scribes and Pharisees. The church 
organizations do little about this matter. The secular literature is 
more and more neglecting the rural church. The neglect of the rural 
church in our thinking is perhaps typified by a well-known and recent 
book, Rural America Today. Its Schools and Community Life (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942). In this the writer states a few sentences 
about the rural church on pages 293-294 in this volume, and then does 
nothing more about it. 

Many sociologists recognize the problems as do many of our leading 
religious leaders, but the fact remains that our great and able religious 
leaders are in urban communities and the situation increasingly places 
a premium on attracting, or drawing leaders from rural areas into 
urban communities. A good example of recently published material 
showing need of religion is in the volume Educational Sociology, by 
F. E. Bolton and J. E. Corbally, Ch. 12-13, (American Book Co., 1941). 
Others could be cited from the field of general sociology. ; 

The relationships of education and schools to religion and churches 
are involved. Any worth-while program of education seeks to promote 
healthy growth of the whole personality. The great majority of 
teachers, as well as churches, are concerned about social, ethical, and 
emotional growth of children. Clearly the functions of school, church, 
and home overlap. They may hinder each other and sometimes the 
constructive efforts of one is more or less offset by the opposition of 
the other. Another common relationship is the common practice of 
drafting school teachers to teach in the Sunday church school. In many 
cases, this is an added burden to the already overloaded school teacher. 
Conversely, the school teacher must exercise extreme care during the 
balance of the week in any utterances made about religion. 

We may distinguish between churches in the open country and 
churches in villages. They are often quite different in character. The 
writer recalls two illustrations from different parts of Ohio. In one 
there are three churches—Presbyterian, Methodist, and Catholic. 
When the writer visited the place, the Presbyterian church had seven 
members. The total population was very small. The largest church, the 
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Methodist, had about fifty names on its rolls. Here were three rural 
village churches with no concerted cooperative attack on their prob- 
lems. In another section of Ohio, there are Olive Branch and Bethany 
—both in the open country. One is Methodist and one Christian Union. 
Both have small memberships and do little in their respective com- 
munities. 

The WPA made a survey of religious bodies in Florida in 1939-40. 
Alachua County (where the writer lives) then had 119 separate 
churches. Forty-nine of these were Negro churches. Many of the 
church buildings for the people are in the small villages and open 
country. From the county seat to one village, sixteen miles distant, 
one passes a Nazarene church, a Presbyterian church, and one Negro 
church. In the backwoods—far from the main highway—are several 
other small Negro churches. The village has a Baptist, a Methodist, and 
a Nazarene group. The Baptists have a good brick building, the Meth- 
odists have a rather poor frame building, and the third group has none. 
There are two Negro churches—Baptist and Methodist. The community 
could have one white church of about one hundred or more members. 
There is no concerted religious program in this village—only the 
usual Sunday school, prayer meeting, and preaching services each 
second Sunday—and about every year a revival series. The schools, 
the churches, the lodges, etc., exist as separate entities. The community 
could be served better with fewer church buildings and more and 
varied services. 

The ministers “assigned” to these churches are, as a rule, either very 
young men or very elderly men. In either case, the area is likely to 
be served less effectively than the urban areas. In observing the place- 
ment of ministers for many years, it has seemed to the writer that as 
a rule, rural and village churches have much less able ministers than 
urban areas. The writer knows of no leaders comparable to Washing- 
ton Gladden, Harry Emerson Fosdick, or Francis J. McConnel, who 
directly and effectively serve rural areas. A somewhat similar condi- 
tion exists as to leadership in public education in rural areas. Is it 
possible that the church administrative systems find the job impossible 
to do, or, still worse, make little or no attempt to do much about the 
matter? 

In 1939, 17 churches for whites were located in Gainesville (Pop. 
circa. 13,000), 31 others were located in villages of 500 and more 
population. About 22 or 25 were in open country and very small vil- 
lages. Of the 49 Negro churches then listed, the great majority were 
in the one city and the villages. The writer surmises that not all of 
the churches were listed and that probably a dozen were open-country 
churches and were overlooked. 
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Another distinctly rural county—Lafayette—had 27 churches listed. 
Most of these had to be in small villages and open country. Gilchrist, 
another rural county, had 46 listed, while Taylor with one large and a 
few small villages had 44. 

Small villages are usually supplied with several different sects 
which often becomes competitive rather than cooperative. In the first 
example given above from Florida there exists a small amount of co- 
operation between Methodists and Baptists. In a village which has a 
white school of about 300 white children and a Negro school of about 
100, there are eight churches for white and four for Negroes. One of 
the white churches is just outside of the village boundary. Two Bap- 
tist, one Nazarene, one Methodist, two Presbyterian, one Protestant 
Episcopal, and one Roman Catholic church, attempt to serve white 
people of this village. The potentialities of service are great; the situa- 
tion is competitive. A village of about the same population in another 
section of the county has four churches for whites and four for Negroes 
and some slight evidence of cooperation of churches and schools. 

Lest the reader infer that the writer bases his thinking on Florida 
alone, some other facts are noted. The writer has seen many rural 
churches in Georgia, Tennessee, and Ohio; fewer in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Arizona, Minnesota, Indiana, and Michigan. The problems seem 
to be about the same in all these states. Other and better students of 
this matter can provide data about our nation at large, if it is needed. 

Among rural communities the cooperative effort varies greatly. The 
writer remembers two churches of different faiths, a mile apart in 
open country in Ohio, in which existed a state of armed truce, and a 
newcomer to the community was a fair target of both. In another 
state, a small community had three churches. The school principal 
sought cooperation and found them all vigorously fighting each other 
and keeping the media of gossip active. The community showed the 
effects of the three warring factions. A ministerial friend of the writer 
worked with three different religious groups in a small community. 
When the unification seemed about complete the resultant group 
tended to some other affiliation than that of the minister. Then his 
superior in the church organization suggested that since the group 
would affiliate elsewhere, they had better drop the whole matter! 
The writer knows many rural communities which can and do get 
together about schools, farm cooperation, and other matters, but not 
many that even make any pretense of cooperation in religious work. 

In a rural village with three separate church buildings and groups 
and no regular pastor, the school principal, a fine young man native 
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to the community, conceived the idea of a religious education group 
composed of the young people, including young men and women. 
The people responded well and they elected him their leader and 
teacher. It was a going Sunday school, but had to be held in one of 
the empty and little used church buildings. In a short time, one of the 
denominations assigned the part-time services of a preacher to this 
community, and it happened that he represented the same sect that 
owned the church building where the group met. The preacher pro- 
tested against the group meeting in “his” church and insisted they 
must join his sect. He so aroused the latent religious prejudices in the 
community that the young people found themselves accused of all 
sorts of peculiar things. The final result was the abandonment of the 
project. Cooperation or competition? The good of the people, or nar- 
row religious views? When the school principal told me of this matter, 
he said “What can we do now for these young people?” The community 
still has the three old buildings and the part-time services of an occa- 
sional preacher, and a liquor-selling roadhouse flourishes about a mile 
from the village. 

The writer knows personally some of the rural ministers. They 
usually know their people, sometimes know their problem, but can do 
little about the problem. In one case, inadequate transportation made 
it impossible for the preacher to serve all the churches in his circuit. 
Living is sometimes very meager. Little recognition is given by any- 
one to a minister who does a constructive job. Do his superiors scan his 
reports for the number of new members? Or do they scan his work to 
ascertain what he (and his wife) have done to help all the people of 
his area? Or do they seem to care about this matter? Perhaps they do. 
Perhaps they feel helpless about it. 

Not only is the rural church usually poor in facilities, poorly staffed, 
usually ignored or given scant treatment by church officials, and often 
competitive rather than a cooperative agency, but the religious teach- 
ing given in many such churches will not stand up when examined in 
light of ordinary truth. The truth does not make free because relative 
ignorance is stronger than the truth. This condition is regrettable, 
and the writer dislikes to admit it, but he cannot do otherwise. In 
many rural communities, the word “evolution” is not only taboo, but 
all interpret it to mean that man developed from monkeys. Absolutely 
literal interpretation of selected sections of the Bible obtain, and any 
other interpretation is dangerous to the minister or public school 
teacher. Moreover, many communities are so badly infused with 
sectarianism by their past religious experience that much intolerance 
prevails. The typical Sunday school may not exist, but most of those 
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with which the writer is acquainted are “limping along on crutches,” 
and in some cases doing about as much damage as good. 

Rural people deserve more than they get. With all their faults, they 
measure up well with urban groups in many respects. They often 
need leadership, good health, cooperation, more contacts with other 
people, and as good religious teaching and services as other people. 
How to serve these people better is the problem. 

Lastly, what future can a young minister look forward to in many 
rural communities? If he is able and educated as hé should be, he is 
fresh from costly years of study and preparation. He faces a poor 
church building, a small congregation, an economy that does little for 
the church, or to keep a minister and his family fed, clothed, sheltered, 
and provided with other dire necessities. Yet such areas are where 
great needs exist, and if churches fail them, and schools fail them too, 
vision is non-existent and the people die. The church and the school 
cannot afford to neglect either area, rural or urban. In many of these 
areas, the economic level of living and economic practices fit a period 
just after that of the pioneer settler and the first need is to do some- 
thing about this matter of economics. When that changes, and it can 
in many places, many other conditions can change. 

Well, what can be done? Anything or nothing? The writer makes 
the following suggestions: 

First, a study of what is needed for a particular area should precede 
plans for service. One denomination can do this sometimes; in others 
it will take some other agency. A state council of churches, representa- 
tives of the Federal Council of Churches, a foundation which is inter- 
ested—are some other possibilities of agencies which can make such 
studies. 

Second, on the basis of facts found and the needs discerned, plans 
for service can be made. This will, the writer believes, cause a coopera- 
tive effort in planning. In many areas the needs are not only religious 
(spiritual)—they are economic, educational, social, recreational, and 
needs in health. To raise the level of intellectual life is a basic need. 
Elimination of illiteracy in reading, computation, and ordinary social- 
civic knowledge have already been found by other agencies as needs 
in many rural areas. Because of these needs, it seems folly for a 
church to try to do the job alone. 

Third, develop a community group to assume responsibility for 
leadership in better living in all phases of life. When this exists, there 
is hope for growth—for better schools, churches, homes, farms, roads, 
communication, and cultural practices. In such an environment, reli- 
gion can be understood—not just felt as an emotion, as important as 
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that is. Gross superstitions about health, religion, farming, etc., will 
gradually disappear and be replaced by more accurate knowledge. 
The Bible and other religious literature can be read and interpreted 
so that they have a normal place in living. 

On the basis of the three suggestions, the others following may be 
a pertinent supplement: 

First, church boards can send more frequently than now a strong 
leader to a rural area and give him support over a period of years, so 
he can develop the church and religious life in cooperation with other 
agencies of the community. This need not be a total gift. It can be a 
factor in growth of community independence. The practice of locating 
preachers now is quite different. They are sent (or go) to the towns 
and cities. The writer does not anticipate a large change in the near 
future. 

Second, strong urban churches can help themselves out of their own 
self-esteem and a static situation by engaging in a program of help to 
nearby rural communities through leadership, money, and service. 
Some such churches have discovered this can be done. This is a fair 
possibility. 

Third, the education of all ministers should include (as it has in 
some cases) work in some phase of agriculture and rural life. This can 
be done as an in-service program through short courses. This has been 
done and it can be extended. 

Fourth, laymen in rural areas can demand better religious leaders. 
If they pressed their demands, as urban laymen do, they would get 
some better results. 

Fifth, the competition of denominations is the curse of religion today. 
Those few places where cooperation exists show rich dividends. There 
are many ministers who desire this, but they are usually not encour- 
aged by their superiors to do so. There are a few signs of change in this 
matter. 

Sixth, in many rural areas the school can take the leadership in se- 
curing cooperation of school, church, and other rural agencies. This has 
. great possibilities. The large number of community schools emerging 
in recent years demonstrate this fact. A system of cooperative week- 
day religious education may be a possibility in many locations. 

Seventh, maintain a tenure of a rural minister for several years so 
he can do something besides preach. The short term of one year effec- 
tively prevents much more work. 

Eighth, preachers can shift the work of the ministry from that of 
preaching about Biblical texts with ideas applied to past events to 
preaching, teaching, working for and with people, so that religion 
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becomes a part of business, of teaching, law, medicine, nursing, art, 
music, recreation, economics, club life, home life, and international 
relations. The writer has found few ministers who have done much to 
teach people how sound ethics should be a part of business rather than 
the doctrine of caveat emptor. After all, a normal, healthy life includes 
development together of all phases—religious, economic, intellectual, 
emotional, social. 

Will such changes solve the problem? Probably not completely. But 
there are evidences that some of them can help improve the situation. 
The Saturday Evening Post’s story of the Desert Padre is an example. 
The Christian Advocate of January 3, 1946, contains four articles which 
show improvement is needed and can be secured. A canvas of the 
country at large would undoubtedly reveal many cases of improve- 
ment. So the writer rests his case with: The need is great—neglect 
has been the practice. The condition can be improved. Well, what are 
we going to do about it? 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


D. T. FERRELL 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond 


The education of teachers for rural children constitutes one of the 
most serious problems of public education in the post-war period. In 
order to find out what is being done in the pre-service and in-service 
education of rural teachers in seven states included in the Midsouth 
Conference on Rural Life and Education, Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, a questionnaire 
was sent to all state teachers colleges for whites and to colleges of 
education of state universities in these states, and letters of inquiry 
were sent to state departments of education. Replies were received 
from fourteen state teachers colleges, six state universities and six 
state departments of education. 

The returns show that all state teachers colleges and colleges of 
education of state universities represented in the study provide pro- 
grams for the pre-service education of teachers for elementary and 
secondary schools. Curricula generally vary in length from two-year 
programs to four-year programs, with a rather distinct tendency to- 
ward the latter. One college, however, offers a one-year curriculum, 
and twelve institutions provide a fifth year of training leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. The programs of teacher education in the state 
universities are generally four years or longer in length. 

Generally no curriculum distinction is made in the education of 
teachers for rural and urban schools in the institutions reporting. For 
example, no college has a distinctly specialized rural curriculum, but 
fifteen institutions report that they emphasize rural aspects in their 
regular professional courses for teachers. In five of these institutions 
the amount of rural emphasis is pronounced, while in the other ten 
colleges it appears rather incidental. Several colleges offer courses in 
agriculture, community planning, family relationships, nature study, 
rural sociology, and rural economics which prospective rural teachers 
may take. In some instances some of these courses are needed to meet 
state certification requirements. 

Many educators believe that student teaching in off-campus rural 
schools is a prerequisite for the education of teachers for rural children. 
On the basis of the returns, all teachers colleges provide campus train- 
ing schools. Ten institutions have provisions for student teaching in 
nearby rural schools, and two colleges have campus one-teacher 
schools for demonstration purposes and student teaching. Off-campus 
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student teaching is supervised in six institutions by regular college 
supervisors; in three, by other college staff members; and in one, by 
the critic teacher in the rural school. The amount of credit for off- 
campus student teaching varies from three to five quarter hours in 
four colleges, from six to eight quarter hours in four institutions, and 
from nine to sixteen quarter hours in two institutions. 

Several colleges provide other types of experiences in the pre- 
service education of rural teachers. For example, eleven institutions 
arrange for participation in community activities in the service area of 
the college; ten, on- and off-campus use of human and natural re- 
sources; four, experiences with materials bureaus; two, workshops in 
summer sessions and work with educational and service agencies; one, 
participation in play-day programs and exchange of teachers for two 
days each quarter. 

The recruitment of prospective teachers for rural schools is one of 
the most challenging problems facing teacher-training institutions to- 
day. Judged by the replies to the study, however, it seems that no in- 
stitution has tackled this problem in earnest. Ten of the institutions 
state that they have no program of this kind whatever. One teachers 
college mentions the recent appointment of a committee to study 
teacher recruitment, and a college of education states that an attempt 
will be made this spring to recruit prospective rural teachers. Another 
college of education has an organized program of high school guidance 
through which faculty members counsel with students in regard not 
only to teaching but to other vocations and professions. One state de- 
partment of education plans to get a state-wide study of teacher re- 
cruitment under way in the spring of 1946. Inquiry as to the types of 
activities employed to recruit prospective rural teachers uncovered the 
fact that three institutions write letters to high-school graduates; one 
visits high schools; one visits the home of prospective students; one 
makes contacts through off-campus workshops, extension classes, and 
correspondence work; one uses off-campus supervisory and helping 
teacher programs; one holds summer clinics; and one employs the 
placement bureau. Three colleges employ field men who seek to gain 
new students for their institutions, but their activities are usually of a 
general nature with little or no specific emphasis upon the selection 
of prospective teachers for rural service. Unless something can be done 
to encourage promising young people to enter the teaching profession, 
public education will face a gloomy plight in the coming decade. 

In recent years some teacher-training institutions have begun to as- 
sume some responsibility for developing programs for the in-service 
education of teachers for rural children. The impacts of World War II, 
together with the critical shortage of trained teachers, have undoubt- 
edly given considerable impetus to this movement. Analysis of the 
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agencies of in-service education shows that colleges are employing a 
great variety of activities of this kind. Fifteen institutions mention 
extension classes; fourteen, faculty meetings and campus conferences; 
thirteen, campus workshops; twelve, correspondence courses and off- 
campus workshops; ten, off-campus conferences; nine, follow-up of 
graduates and former students; eight, field studies and community 
surveys; seven, professional publications and helping teacher pro- 
grams; six, educational forums and clinics; five, local institutes; three, 
materials bureaus; two, off-campus demonstration and child develop- 
ment centers; and one, short terms on the campus. In addition, all in- 
stitutions replying to the questionnaire provide campus summer ses- 
sions for the benefit of teachers in service, and ten institutions offer 
Saturday and evening classes for nearby teachers. ’ 

Practically all teacher-training institutions provide many types of 
consultative and advisory services. For example, thirteen colleges give 
assistance on the selection and organization of instructional materials; 
twelve, school administration, supervision, and curriculum develop- 
ment; eleven, musical programs; ten, health and physical education 
programs and school community relations; nine, testing programs; 
five, assembly programs and dramatics; four, school equipment and 
supplies; and two, visual education activities. 

In addition to the regular curricular services offered by colleges to 
their students on the campus, an increasing demand for educational 
services is being made by teachers and other groups from the service 
areas of their institutions. As a result, more and more colleges are 
becoming educational centers to which teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents are turning for help on their educational 
problems. These increased demands for educational services afford 
excellent opportunities for colleges to develop constructive programs 
of in-service education for the teachers of their regions. 

State departments of education have become much more vitally 
interested in the problem of in-service education for rural teachers 
in recent years, although the method of approach has not always been 
the same. According to the study, all six state departments of educa- 
tion provide published or mimeographed materials for rural teachers, 
stimulate school accrediting, cooperate with local and state teachers’ 
organizations, and furnish consultative and advisory services to local 
school systems. In addition, four state departments of education at- 
tack the problem through visiting school systems, experimenting with 
resource-use education, organizing programs of curriculum develop- 
ment, and working on supervisory and helping teacher programs in 
local school systems; three promote school health programs, stimulate 
on- and off-campus workshops and sponsor educational conferences; 
two participate in local school surveys and field studied and conduct 
experimental studies in rural education. 
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The development of supervisory and helping teacher programs is 
one of the most promising movements undertaken lately to improve 
rural teachers in service. The data show that four state departments 
of education are promoting activities of this kind. Teacher-training 
institutions in two of the states have cooperated in the movement by 
providing workshops for the training of helping teachers and by fur- 
nishing the services of several faculty members to direct the helping 
teacher programs. As a result of this type of cooperation, the number 
of helping teachers in one of these states has increased from about 
twelve in 1942-43 to around ninety in 1945-46. Another state depart- 
ment has been helpful in stimulating seventy-five county school sys- 
tems to employ elementary supervisors. These helping teachers and 
supervisors carry on in-service education programs of their own, and 
from the reports of their activities they are doing an excellent job of 
improving rural teachers in service. 

Since the summer of 1943, one state department of education, in 
cooperation with seven teacher-training institutions and seven public 
school systems, has been conducting a cooperative study on teacher 
education to determine whether the quality of life in the community 
can be improved through the efforts of the schools. This experiment 
has been carried on through work conferences, off-campus workshops, 
helping teacher programs, school visitation, problems courses, and edu- 
cational publications. Many other types of consultative and advisory 
services have been made available to the schools in the cooperating 
areas through college faculty members and persons in the state de- 
partment of education. This movement has important implications for 
the education of teachers in service. Although it is too soon to predict 
the final outcome of the program, progress reports indicate encourag- 
ing results. 

In conclusion, it should be fairly clear, as a result of the preceding 
discussion, that increasing importance is being attached to the educa- 
tion of teachers for rural children. It is also apparent that fine distinc- 
tions cannot be drawn between pre-service education and in-service 
education of teachers for rural schools. Instead of being mutually ex- 
clusive, as some people think, it would seem that they are complemen- 
tary. Moreover, the chances are good that the period of pre-service 
training will be lengthened in the post-war era, but this development 
will not preclude the need for more comprehensive programs for the 
improvement of teachers in service. One other point is worth noting, 
and that is the fact that much closer relationships are develoning ° 
among state departments of education, teacher-training institutions, 
and local school systems in planning and conducting programs for the 
education of teachers for rural children. This certainly is a wholesome 
trend. ; 
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LEHMANN, Lotte. More Than Sing- 
ing. Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., c1945. 
192p. $3.50. 


An exceedingly valuable book for every 
serious student of singing, and also of great 
interest for the lover of song who would 
know what goes into the making of the fine 
interpretations that stir him so. Lotte Leh- 
mann is probably the finest leader singer 
of the present day, and in this book she in- 
and painstakingly and de- 
tails her interpretation of 6 songs of Schu- 
bert, 6 of Schumann, 18 of Brahms, 10 of 
Hugo Wolf, 10 of Strauss, and 31 others by 
German, French, Italian, Russian, and Eng- 
lish composers from her repertoire, as well 
as 5 outstanding song cycles by Beethoven, 
Schubert and Schumann. 


OLIVER Drtson and THEODORE PRES- 
SER (Publishers and Editors). 1945. 


Among the recently published teaching 
materials put out by the Oliver Ditson and 
Theodore Presser Companies, the followinz 
numbers are very helpful for various tech- 
nical problems for the beginning and less 
advanced piano student. Grunn, ’Tis Rain- 
ing; Travis, From a Tou Shop; Maricott. 
Fragmentary Prelude; Lafferty, The Ball in 
the Fountain; Maier and Liggett, The Chil- 
dren’s Technic Book; Lemont, Swayin7 
Flowers; Kern. Juanita; Tibbitts, Old Trunk 
in the Attic; Fonnell. Autumn Moods: Ket- 
terer, On Rolling Waves; Vallejo, Passing 
—* Griegare by Richter, Peer Gynt 

‘uite. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. (Publisher 
and Editor). Nine Pieces of Music 
(Vocal). 1945. 


Jesus Walked This Lonesome Valley is a 
tasteful and musicianly setting of the Negro 
spirituel by Paul Nordoff; Goin’ to Hitch My 

ule by Wm. J. Reddick is an effective, if 
rather cheap, song based on the Negro song 

Mary, *t You Weep; Romance is an 
adaptation by Stuart Ross of Rubinstein’s 
popular piano piece by that name, tastefully 
done, with words innocuous not to interfere 
with the really beautiful melody; Black- 
berry Jam by Jacques Wolfe is a clever 
syncopated successor to the same compos- 
er’s highly popular Shorten’in’ Bread; Peace 
by Evaline Hartley is a simple, quiet sone 
that makes no demands on either singer or 
listener; Bring Back the Days by Clara Ed- 


wards, I Want a Song by Gustav Kelmm, I 
Bring You Roses by May F. Lawrence, and 
Love’s Riddle by Elinor Remick Warren are 
like thousands of other sentimental songs. 


Witson, CarrigE. Fashions Since 
Their Debut. International Textbook 
Co., c1945. unp. $2.00. (Arts and In- 
dustries Series). 


The book deals with the history of cos- 
tume from the Ancient Egyptian to present 
time. Black and white drawings give silhou- 
ette, artic’es of dress and accessories to- 
gether with a brief description of each. A 
book helpful to both designers and students 
of Historic Costume. 


Younc, G. Martian, ed. Better Liv- 
ing. Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1945. 
142p. $1.00. 


Practical suggestions for schools and 
homes, apparently collected from materials 
developed in the experiments at the Univer- 
sities of Florida, Kentucky and Vermont. 
The suggestions are c'assified wnder the 
general headings of Clothing, Food, and 
Housing. 


Children’s Literature 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and others. 
How Do We Know? Scott, Foresman 
and Co., c1945. 96p. $1.24. (Curricu- 
lum Foundation Series). 


This is Book C of the authors’ excellent 
Basic Studies in Science: Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. Designed for use in the latter 
half of the second or in the third year, 
ideally it should be preceded by Boo . 
Look and Learn, and Book B, All Around 
Us. The four units developed, “Animals,” 
“Land and Water,” “Plants,” “Wheels and 
Levers” are a serious and consistent effort 
of the writers so to affect the young pupil 
that he maintains a true scientific attitude 
toward his environment. The illustrations 
are beautiful, abundant and authentic and 
are accompanied by a simple verbal text. 
There is a teacher’s guide book accompany- 
ing the text which is both inspiring and 
helpful in the practical matters of vocabu- 
lary, bibliography, and suggestions for the 
procurement and care of materials 
equipment. 
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__ BERTAIL, INEZ. Summer and Winter, 
illustrated by Rosemary Davis. Veri- 
tas Press, Inc., c1945. unp. $1.00. 
Picnics in summer, snow men in winter. 
Which is better? Bright pictures on every 
page with the accompanying text teaches 
the child the difference in the seasons and 
that everv se2zson of the year brings its 
joys. Grades one and two will enjoy this 


Brown, WILLIAM F. Retriever Gun 
sah, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1945. 143p. 


An interesting book on an interesting sub- 
ject. The book is “devoted exclusively to 
the seek, fetch, carry, and deliver breeds.” 
There are many excellent illustrations. 


Carr, D. and Parrott, I. J. Now 
Daddy’s In the Army. William Mor- 
row and Co., c1944. unp. $1.00. 


Written in sentences on the child’s level 
of comprehension, supplemented by amus- 
ingly apt illustrations, a father vi idly and 
interestingly tells his little daughter what 
Daddy is doing in the Army. 


Cook, Marion BELDEN, comp. Stories 
From the West, illustrated by Robert 
Smith. Silver Burdett Co., c1946. 319p. 
$1.40. (Children of the U. S. A.) 


The stories in this book tell how the boys 
and girls live and work and play in each of 
the Western States and in principal Pacific 
Territories. In the book are found maps 
and pictures illustrating these stories. The 
geographical information is accurate, but 
informal in tone for the child reader. (7-8- 
9). This is third in the series Children of 
the U. S. A. The other two are Stories From 


the East and North, and Stories From the 
South. 


Cook, Marion BELDEN, comp. Stories 
From the South, illustrated by Millard 
McGee. Silver Burdett Co., c1946. 
287p. $1.40. (Children of the U. S. A.) 


Stories from fifteen Southern states, and 
from Cuba, the Panama Canal and Puerto 
Rico. There is something of the flavor of 
Old Virginia, the plantation of the Deep 
South, the cabin in the hills, and the ro- 
mance of the West. About fifth grade level. 


DEAN, GRAHAM M. Wings Over the 
Desert. Viking Press, 1945. 224p. $2.00. 


Packed with unusual adventure, the book 
tells of the formation and work of the 
Civil Air Patrol in Nevada during World 
War II. The thrilling experiences of Andy 
are fascinating and appropriate for this air- 
age. The geography of Nevada is indispens- 
able to the pilot. Good for Junior High and 
Senior High. 


DykHuIzEN, Dorotuy. Go Quickly 
and Tell. William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. 231p. $2.50. 


This is a description of missionary pro- 
jects among the Navaho Indians combined 
with a description of the life and beauty of 
the southwest. Well written and authentic 
as the author for several vears has taught 
in the Navaho Mission schools, but the 
subject matter will interest only a few. Jun- 
ior and Senior High School level. 
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GRAHAM, ALBERTA POWELL. Thirty- 
two Roads to the White House, rev. 
ed. Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1944. 
249p. $2.75. 


This book contains thumb-nail sketches 
of the lives of our presidents from Wash- 
ington to Truman. The stories deal chiefly 
with accounts of their boyhood days but a 
few incidents are told about each of their 
adult lives. This book is extremely interest- 
ing and instructive for children of Junior 
and Senior High School age. 


HutcHens, Paut. One Stormy Day 
at Sugar Creek. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1946. 88p. 60c. 


Bill Collins has one of those days when 
everything goes wrong, and with a new 
teacher too. Then comes a better under- 
standing with his father, which makes the 
day a red letter one in Bill’s growing up. 


KEELER, KATHERINE SOUTHWICK. 
Spring Comes to Meadow Brook Farm. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1945. 40p. 


With talent in story-telling and illustrat- 
ing, Mrs. Keeler has produced a book that 
does not “talk down” to children. Life on a 
farm in the springtime brings pleasure to 
the farmer as well as to the animals. This 
book is suitable for children in grades from 
2-4. 


Kerr, Laura. Doctor Elizabeth. Tho- 
mas Nelson and Sons, c1946. 209p. 
$2.50. 


The story of the first woman doctor with 
interesting facts of history. Very good for 
high school students. 


Lamers, Mary. Cottage on the 
Curve. Bruce Publishing Co., c1945. 
222p. $1.75. 


This book is the acount of one ae Bae 
Murray family’s many summer vacati 
their cottage at Oak Lake in Wisconsin. The 
story is typical of a family of three boys 
and one girl, ranging in age from six to 
thirteen. I think Junior High boys and girls 
would enjoy it very much. 


MacDonatp, GOLDEN. Little Lost 
Lamb. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
c1945. unp. $2.00. 


Little Lost Lamb with illustrations b 
Leonard Weisgard portrays the little blac 
sheep which strays from the flock and is 
lost on a stormy black night. Because the 
small shepherd 4 felt responsible he goes 
into the night with his dog and brings the 
lamb safely home. The lovely colorful illus- 
trations and simple readable style make the 
book appealing to young readers from 
grades 2-3. 


Mason, FRANK W. Flight Into Dan- 
ger, illustrated by Frank Beaudouin. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 174p. $1.75. 


This is the story of a daredevil pilot of 
World War II. He volunteers for two one- 
man task force missions. The climax occurs 
on the second mission into occupied Holland 
when he is trapped in a secret underground 
passage of an old castle occupied by the 
enemy. It is a story of heroism, drama and 


$1.50. 
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adventure for boys of the Junior High 
School level. 


Nico.tay, HELEN. Born to Command. 
Co., 1945. 192p. 


A biography for young people of General 
Eisenhower quickly covering his life up to 
the present and really beginning with his 
arrival in London to assume command in 
Eurcpe. From there he moved across Europe 
making history as he went and setting up 
the machinery of the United Nations. 


PLOWHEAD, RutTH Gipson. Mile High 
Cabin, illustrated by Johanna E. Lund. 
Caxton Printers, 1945. 299p. $2.50. 


A clean, wholesome story of four chil- 
dren who found themselves all alone at 
Mile High Cabin in the Idaho Mountains 
and how jolly Mr. Fletcher helped them to 
make a joyful summer of it. The story has 
a celightful surprise ending. Children of 
the upper elementary grades will love it. 


Rey, H. A. Look For the Letters. 
Harper and Brothers, c1945. unp. $2.00. 


Look For the Letters gives a new and 
magic tcuch to the ABC’s of former days. 
Every new letter throughout the alphabet is 
featured in red wherever it occurs cn the 
page—a ge is given to ech letter. It is a 
Belightful icture game book and will be 
loved by 


young children. 
SmitH, LAURENCE Dwicut. Adiron- 
dack Adventure. Samuel Curl, Inc., 
1945. 286p. $2.00. 


Thrilling adventures of three city bovs 
on a camping trip on the thickly wooded 
shores of Green Lake. The author's famili- 
arity with woodlore and campcraft is evi- 
dent in this exciting mystery story for 
teen-age boys. 


Sremner, Choo Choo 
*Round the World. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A variation of the “hole book.” Illustra- 
tions good but book impracticable as it 
would last about a half hour in the hands 
of a child of the age for which the book 
is intended. 


Education and Psychology 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Design For 
America. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
1945. 165p. $2.00. 


An account of an experiment in which 
the juniors and seniors in the Floodwood, 
. high school spent half their time dur- 
ing the second semester attempting to plan 
the kind of America they would like to 
have. Apparently this time substituted for 
more formal work in English, Social Science, 
and: Natural Science. Attempt is made to 
measure changes in information and attitude 
and to evaluate the experiment. The account 
is interesting and stimulating, especially 
for high school teachers. 


Loranp, SANDOR. The Yearbock of 
Psychoanalysis. Internatoinal Univer- 
sities Press, 1945. 370p. 


This first yearbook of psychoanalysis 
represents an attempt to bring together psy- 
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choanalytic studies of current importance 
to physicians, oe? and laymen. 
Contains material on aspects of Freud's 
theory, war neuroses, 
cine. Material presen 
quality and interest. 


ychosomatic medi- 
is rather uneven in 


STEPHENS, Dorotuy C. Pineville 
High Meets the Challenge. University 
of Florida. 54p. (Project in Applied 
Economics). 


A story of the effects of Hookworm at 
Pineville High, and of the way the disease 
was controlled. The story presents material 
for the development of a unit or series of 
projects dealing with hookworm specifically 
and with sanitation in general. Excellent for 
intermediate or upper grades. 


Topp, Lewis Paut. Wartime Rela- 
tions of the Federal Government and 
the Public Schools; 1917-1918. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1945. 240p. $3.15. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 907). 


The author thinks a knowledge of our 
experiences in 1917 and 1918 helps in un- 
derstanding present problems of education. 
Federal aid to education has special impor- 
tance in times of crisis. Federal activities in 
elementary and secondary education during 
World War I are discussed. 


Weser, JutiA. My Country School 
Diary. Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
270p. $3.00. 


The story of a great job of teaching so 
simply told that one is almost rsuaded 
that teaching is easy. All who read will find 
their sympathy with children increased, and 
an added understanding of their own ex- 
periences with children. The teaching was 
done in a one-teacher rural school. It is 
eachers of rural schools one wh - 
what articulate. 


Witson, Frances Morsan. Proéed- 
ures in Evaluating a Guidance Pro- 
gram. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. 210p. $2.60. 


A timely and scholarly approach to a 
pecete much needed in many school situa- 
ions. Miss Wilson does not pretend to have 
all the answers, but does present and ana- 
lyze significant practices. 


BEAUMONT, Henry. The Psychology 


of Personnel. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1945. 306p. $2.95. 


The purpose of this book is “to serve as 
a general introduction to the contribution 
which psychology has made and should 
continue to make to the solution of the 
problems of personnel management.” Suit- 
able for use with beginning students of 
personnel in industry and government. 


BERRIEN, F. K. Practical Psychology. 
Macmillan Co., 1945. 584p. $4.00. 


An introduction in popular style to the 
fields of applied psychology. Section in- 
cludes: psychology applied to education, to 
industry, to consumers and advertising, to 
crime, and to personal problems. A good 
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choice for a textbook in an elementary 
course in applied psychology, or for supple- 
mentary reading in related courses. 


Birp, CHARLES and Birp, DoroTHy 
M. Learning More by Effective Study. 
Co., c1945. 275p. 

1.75. 


A study guide which should prove espe- 
cially helpful to the mature student return- 
ing to college after a lapse of some years. 
Less simplified and popular in approach 
than most study guides, for the serious stu- 
dent it should be of considerable help in 
developing really efficient ways of studying. 


Burroucus, Harry E. Boys In Men’s 
Macmillan Co., cl1944. 370p. 


Mr. Burroughs has told a most appealing 
story of the organization and problems of 
his institution in Boston—The Burroughs 
Newsboys Foundation. Throughout the book 
you see his motive as the painful recollec- 
tion of his own experiences as an immigrant 
newsboy. The illustrations listed are of 
countless value to all workers with boys. 


Butter, Prerce, ed. Books and Li- 
braries in Wartime. University of Chi- 
cago Press, c1945. 159p. $1.50. (Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures). 


Lectures by eight different authorities in 
eight different fields, weighing the cost of 
war's cultural destruction, and foretelling 
the greater role books and libraries can 
play in the future as servants of the people 

their striving for peace. Indexed. 


Cote, LUELLA and FERGUSON, JESSIE 
Mary. Students’ Guide to Efficient 
Study, 3d ed. Rinehart and Co., c1946. 
70p. 50c. 


The third edition of this widely used 
study guide for freshmen college students. 
Probably one of the most helpful guides at 
present available for the average student’s 
own use. 


Commission on Teacher Education. 
Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren. American Council on Education, 
1945. 469p. $3.50. 


A report of three years voluntary work by 
the teachers of a relatively small school 

tem in an attempt to understand their 

ildren. The story of what they did is 
made specific by many anecdotal records of 
children, and guide materials used. The re- 
port will be an aid to all teachers in their 
own attempfs better to know their pupils. 


Davis, JACKSON; CAMPBELL, THOMAS 
M.; Wrone, Marearet. Africa Advanc- 
ing. Friendship Press, 1945. 230p. 

This study of rural education and agricul- 
ture in West Africa and the Belgian Congo 
was made and edited by Jackson Davis of 
the General Education Board and president- 
elect of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; Thomas 
M. Campbell, agricultural extension agent, 
Tuskegee Institute; and Miss Margaret 
Wrong, pioneer in Africa—wide literature 
and literacy, London, England. It gives a 
well focused over-all picture of the social 


economic, education and religious life in 
Africa, and is rich in information and in- 
spiration. You will like it immensely. 


D’EvELYN, KATHERINE E. Individual 
Parent-Teacher Conferences. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1945. 99p. 75c. 


This bulletin about individual ent- 
teacher conferences should prove helpful 
to parents as well as teachers. Interestin, 
case studies are followed step by step an 
analyzed in a clear practical manner so that 
the mistakes of the parents and teachers 
are evident as well as the right procedures 
to a better understanding between the 
school and the home. 


DeutscH, ALBERT. The Mentally Ill 
in America. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 530p. $4.00. 


A revision of the volume first published 
in 1937. Written from the sociological point 
of view it is the definitive history of the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill in 
America from colonial times to the present. 


DoNNELLY, THOMAS C. The State 
Educational System. University of 
New Mexico, 1946. 35p. 


A straight forward account of the devel- 
opment of Education in New Mexico, a 
presentation of the present situation, and 
suggestions as to some of the next things 
to be done 


Farrow, E. PickwortH. Analyze 
Yourself. International Universities 
Press, c1945. 157p. $2.00. 


This book is described on the title page 
as “enabling one to become deeply psycho- 
analyzed without a personal analyst.” Ac- 
tually it is an account of one layman’s ex- 
periences with attempting to psychoanalyze 
himself. As such it is interesting but it is 
hoped that the casual reader of the book 
will not think he is thereby qualified to 
conduct a self-analysis. 


Frampton, M. E. and ATHEARN, 
CLARENCE R. The School Assembly as 
an Educational Force. New York In- 
stitute For the Education of the Blind, 
1944. 250p. 


The material presented in the volume 
represents the best Assembly programs 
given in the school over a pone of years. 
Assembly is 15 minutes daily in the school 
and this volume is an excernt of some cf the 
best programs across the years. 


FREEMAN, LARRY and STERN, EDITH 
M. Mastering Your Nerves. Harper 
and Brothers, c1946. 247p. $2.00. 


The authors have taken full advantage of 
their wide backgrounds in experimental 
psychology in writing this practical and 
easily read book on mental hygiene. They 
make many useful suggestions and present 
reasonable explanations for the minor ner- 
vous discrders. If people could learn to 
relax from reading a k, however, the 
psychiatrists’ problem would be simplified. 
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FuNK, WILFRED. Vocabulary Power 
and Culture. Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1945. 
422p. $3.75. 


A remarkable analysis of vocabulary use 
into 21 significant classifications, with con- 
densed, but surprisingly adequate discussion 
of the significance of and way to improve 
vocabulary. No English teacher can afford 
to -“ this, and every school library will 
need it. 


Gatpston, Iaco and others. Modern 
Attitudes in Psychiatry. Columbia 
University Press, 1946. 154p. $2.00. 

The tenth series of the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine Lectures to the Laity. A 
symposium on the use of psychiatry in 
medicine, it contains discussions of the de- 
velopment of modern psychiatry, social as- 
pects of illmess, present trends in psy- 
chiatry, psychiatry and the war, and the 
iike, by such eminent psychiatrists as Franz 
Alexander and W. C. Menninger. Would be 
valuable in giving the intelligent reader 
some orientation in current trends in psy- 
chiatry. 


Gray, WitL1aM S., comp. & ed. The 
Appraisal of Current actices in 
Reading. University of Chicago Press, 
c1946. 255p. $2.00. (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs). 

The seventh volume of the proceedings 
of the Annual Conference on Reading at the 
University of Chicago. Contains briefs of 
papers read and summaries of discussions of 
the 1945 conference. 


HarRvEL, and Warp, May 
WituiiaMs. Approach to Social Studies 
Through Choral Speaking. Expression 
Company, c1945. 184p. $2.25. 


This is a well conceived work dealing in 
an authoritative manner with a jocheens 
which represents a new approach to the 
Social Studies in the grades. The directions 
for using choral speaking are excellent; the 
selections cited as examples are intriguing. 
A procedure for correlating choral speaking 
= the social studies is presented in de- 


HeEaTH, CLARK W. What Pe 
aia University Press, 1 


The volume represents an introdu 

the Grant study, its methods and — be 
view in a six-year’s study of ‘normal peo- 
ple,’ namely Harvard undergraduates for 
the most part. The individuals are described 
from the standpoints of medicine, physiol- 
ogy, anthropology, phychology, mental 
measurement, and socio-economics. As such 
it makes a contribution to the study of nor- 
mal personality that more limited ap- 
proaches have not always made possible. 


Hoty, T. C. and Herrick, Joun H. 
A Survey of the School-Building 
Needs of Cincinnati, Ohio. Ohio State 
University, c1945. 184p. $1.50. (Edu- 
lr Research Monographs, No. 


le Are. 
5. 141p. 


A Survey of the School Building Needs of 
Cincinnati shows a comprehensive study of 
(1) the characteristics and growth of the 
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city, (2) the school organization, (3) a care- 
ful evaluation of the present plant, (4) re- 
commendations for future school plant pro- 
gram to be completed over a period of ten 
years, estimated to cost more than $20,000,- 
000. The voters of Cincinnati have already 
voted authorization of $16,000,000 as a result 
of this Survey. All school administrators 
should read this volume. 


Huse, H. R. Reading and Speaking 
Foreign Languages. University of 
Carolina Press, c1945. 128p. 


A very sane discussion of the teaching of 
Languages and a very good suggestion as to 
the approach to teaching the reading of a 
foreign language. 


Lanpis, Paut H. Adolescence and 
Youth. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. 470p. $3.75. 

Subtitled, The Process of Maturing, this 
volume is designed for prospective teachers 
or other workers with young people. The 
orientation throughout is in terms of the 
adolescent’s development within the social 
attern. A valuable aspect of the book is 
Its consideration of the rural adolescent, too 
often neglected in such a work. A helpful 
introduction to the problems of the rural 
and urban adolescent in our society. 


LANGER, WALTER C. Psychology and 
Human Living. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., c1945. 286p. $1.75. 


Published for the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. A treatise on problems of human 
adjustment, this book is based upon the 
theory of needs as developed by present- 
day psychoanalyst and other students of 
human motivation. Would be helpful for 
the intelligent lay reader as a way of gain- 
ing an insight into certain problems of the 
individual’s adjustment to our society. 


Lecky, Prescott. Self-Consistency. 
Island Press, c1945. 154p. $2.50. 


Represents Lecky’s attempt at the formu- 
lation of a new theory of personality which 
lays its ——— stress upon the func- 
tioning of man as a unified living system 
with the capacity to maintain itself against 
external pressures. A highly stimulating 
volume for the student of personality. 


Lieser, HucH Gray and LILuiaAn R. 
The Education of T. C. Mits. W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., c1944. 230p. $2.50. 


The Education of T. C. Mits, in a most 
unusual and original form, gives the ordi- 
nary non-mathematician a glimpse of the 
nature of the more complicated concepts of 
modern mathematics. It is easy to read and 
full of humor; yet, at the same time reveals 
morals essential to a well-rounded philoso- 
phy of living. 


OpELL, C. W. An Introduction to. 
Educational Statistics. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. 269p. $3.50. 


A very practical treatment of statistics 
more commonly used in educational inves- ~ 
tigation. The author is well known as a 
Statistician and teacher of statistics. He has 
rendered a real service in preparing 
text designed for our semester’s work in 
statistics. 
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PRALL, CHARLES E. State Programs 
For the Improvement of Teacher Edu- 
cation. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. 379p. $3.00. 


This book is a direct, explicit and pro- 
saic account of the eiforts of seven states 
to lift instruction in the public schools by 
their own professional boot straps. It does 
no specia! pleading, merely presents the de- 
tails and lets the case rest. 


Ross, C. C. Factors Associated With 
a State’s Educational Level. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1945. 144p. 50c. (Bu- 
reau of School Services Bulletin). 


Educational level is determined by the 
proportion of the adult population having 
four years or less of schooling; the propor- 
tion having four years or more of schooling; 
and the average number of years of school- 
ing completed. With the levels thus deter- 
mined certain socio-economic factors are 
compared directly by tables and graphs. 
Great discrepancies are shown and the need 
for outside financial aid for your states is 
inferred. Much educational and economic 
data is conveniently assembled. There is no 
attempt at elaborate statistical analysis. 


ScHOEN, Max. Human Nature in the 
Making. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1945. 298p. $3.25. 


According to the author this is for the 
most part an introduction to social phi- 
losophy. The emphasis is supposedly placed 
upon biological and social data, but as a 
whole the treatment is too little grounded 
in psychological research and too much a 
product of the author’s own speculative 
analysis to make it suitable as an elemen- 
tary text in psychology, or as an introduc- 
tion for the layman, the two purposes for 
which the book was designed. 


Sexson, Jonn A. and Harseson, 
Joun W. The New American College. 
and Brothers, c1946. 312p. 


This is a record of the Pasadena Junior 
College experiment. It covers 20 years of 
time and specifically sets forth full details 
of the Junior College in the Pasadena 
School System. It covers all phases of the 
program such as objectives, curriculum, 
teaching methods, administration, guidance 
and finance. A very able presentation of a 
great movement. 


Stites, Dan. High Schools For To- 
morrow. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
212p. $2.50. 


A defense of the idea that high schools 
should prepare children for living, and that 
the best way to do this is by making the 
school a place where they do the kind of 
things they are doing and will do outside 
of the school. Specific suggestions are made 
as to the things that can be done in prac- 
ticing citizenship, career, family living, 
character growth, and enjoyment. 


Swint, Henry Lee. The Northern 
Teacher in the South, 1862-1870. Van- 
derbilt University, 1941. 221p. $2.50. 

The North opened many “fronts” in the 


South during the decade following 1861. 
This is the story of the front that was to 
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end all other fronts. Following the war, and 
in the ensuing confusion, the North sent 
several thousand teachers into the South to 
carry on their work as missionaries and in- 
structors in the devastated area. Dr. Swint 
has written a very readable and fully docu- 
mented account of this movement. 


WILLOcKSoN, Mary and Horn, Er- 
NEST. Social Education for Young Chil- 
dren. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1946. 119p. $1.00. (Curricu- 
lum Series). 


This bulletin offers to teachers a well 
planned curriculum in social education dur- 
ing the kindergarten and primary grades. 
It presents the best present day thinking in 
regard to the purposes, materials and pro- 
cedures and gives many illustrations of cur- 
rent practices and suggestive materials for 
classroom use. 


Health and Physical Education 


GREENFIELD, HELEN. Your Dog in the 
City. Crown Publishers, c1945. 117p. 


Plain directions for feeding, handling and 
training dogs. Especial attention is given to 
the adjustments demanded by city condi- 
tions. A simple guide for the amateur. 


Ho.sBerc, RutH LANGLAND. Take It 
Easy Before Dinner. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., c1945. 98p. $1.00. 


This is a book of reci with clearly 
written directions. The recipes are different 
and express individuality. I think it is well 
worth the price. 


NaTIONAL SAFETY CouNcIL. Student 
Safety Activities. National Safety 
Council, c1945. 43p. 


Safety practice and safety education at 
the high school level can be improved in 
any school as a result of reading, or better 
yet studying, this booklet. It is recommend- 
ed for every high school teacher and ad- 
ministrator, and should be in every high 
school library. 


ARMSTRONG, DONALD B. and Hat- 
LocK, GrAcE T. What to Do Till the 
Doctor Comes. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1943. 354p. $1.00. 


This seems to be a good reference book 
on First Aid. It is well organized in four 
complete units each one dealing with a 
specific topic. It is written primari'y for a 
home reference book. 


_ Briccs, SusAN LENNox. Home Nurs- 
ing With Confidence. Chester R. Heck, 
Inc., c1946. 130p. $1.50. (Garland 
Homemaking Books). 


This is a well written book. It stresses 
the need fer the homemaker to be informed 
and skillful in the art and science of home 
nursing. Each of the 15 chapters is devoted 
to one major topic. The few illustrations are 
good; the book would be strengthened by 
more yisual material. An adult class in 
home nursing would profit by having this 
as a textbook. 
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CAMPBELL, GORDON. Famous Ameri- 
can Athletes of Today. L. C. Page and 
Co., c1945. 357p. $2.75. (Famous Lead- 
ers Series). 

This volume cleverly traces the careers 
of outstanding athletes during the years of 
World War II. Such famous men as the 
Cooper Brothers of baseball fame are por- 
trayed in a very catchy manner. Besides 
being a very readable book, it is well illus- 
trated with excellent pictures of these play- 
ers. 


PasHKO, STANLEY. How to Make the 
Varsity. Greenberg Publishers, c1946. 
324p. $2.50. 

This book explains the main fundamen- 
tals in the varsity sports to invite the in- 
terest and participation of the boy inter- 
ested in athletics. It does not attempt to 
sell any style over another but gives a 
brief idea of all the main systems. Its semi- 
story book style should hold the boys inter- 
est throughout the 300 odd pages. 


Topp, Ramona L. and FREEMAN, 
Ruts B. Health Care of the Family. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 530p. $3.00. 


Directed to the homemaker the book pre- 
sents a survey of the information to date 
regarding the prevention and treatment of 
diseases related to the various age groups. 
Emphasis is placed on factors of safety and 
environmental sanitation. Statistics are used 
as a basis of election of well-organized mate- 
rial. There is brief mention of the function 
of the Health Department. Tables and il- 
lustrations are excellent. There is a glossary 
ef medical terms with which the layman 
should be familier, and un-to-date refer- 
ences are giver for those wishing more de- 
tailed infcrmation. 


Literature 


Commins, SAXE, ed. Selected Writ- 
ings of Washington Irving. Modern 
Library, c1945. 669p. 95c. 

A generous and varied representation, 
with each item given in its entirety—eight 
selections from the Sketch Book, eight from 
the Alhambra, three from Bracebridge Hall, 
others from Tales of a Traveller (including 
the travesty, The Poor-Devil Author). 
Woolfert’s Roost, and two other papers; 
finally, the complete Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory. Again, a very good buy. 


Lyon, Marcuerite. Fresh From the 
Hills. Bobbs-Merrill Co., ¢1945. 281p. 
$3.00. 

Idyllic essays or instances of life in the 
Ozark regions of Missouri. From the life of 
the independent owner, the aristocrats of 
the hills, she has missed little except butter- 
milk and “chitlin’s.” It will recall many 
— for those familiar with this coun- 


Apams, J. Donatp. The Shape of 
Books to Come. Viking Press, 1944. 
202p. $2.50. 

An able defense of the conviction that 
American Literature is on the verge of a 
new renaissance comparable in vigor to 
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that which was ushered in by the second 
decade of the present century, yet more 
soundly based and healthier in its attitudes 
than was the literature which preceded. 


CALDWELL, JAMES RaLsTON. John 
Keats’ Fancy. Cornell University 
Press, 1945. 206p. $2.00. 


A scholarly, though partial, examination 
of Keats’ poems and letters pointing to 
the conclusion that “the convention of the 
nature-inspired bard uttering visionary 
‘truth’ under a power higher than reason” 
became a fact in the poet’s experience. The 
author illustrates by numerous references 
Keats’ interest and faith “in the spontane- 
ous and extrarational action of the mind,” 
a disposition largely determined, no doubt, 
by the atmosphere of 18th and 19th centu 
associational psychology about him. This 
a valuable study in most attractive format. 


CraABB, ALFRED LELAND. Lodging at 
the Saint Cloud. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1946. 255p. $2.50. 


A story of Confederate spies in occupied 
Nashville; the Nashville the author knows 
and loves so well. Action is fact, danger 
constantly in the air. The hero is a Lieuten- 
ant Nichol but those who have read previ- 
ous books by the same author will be glad 
to find the well known figures of Mrs. Polk, 
Berrien Lindsay and the driver, moving in 
familier ways. Some understanding of the 
intensity of feeling in those trying times is 
one of the values of this novel.-The interest 
is well sustained, and has appeal to young 
people as well as older persons. 


GoopMaN, NATHAN G., ed. A Benja- 
min Franklin Reader. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1945. 818p. $3.50. 


An attractive, readable presentation of a 
generous segment of Franklin's writings ar- 
ranged to show the diversity and breadth 
of his interests—his religious beliefs; his 
activities as editor and publisher, promoter 
of general welfare, practical scientist, co- 
lonial agent in London, Minister to France: 
his incomparable whimsicality and humor. 
A boon to Franklin enthusiasts. 


Lewis, AtIceE Hupson. Tales From 
Southeast Asia. Friendship Press, 
c1944. 80p. 50c. 

Six vivid stories about living personalities 
“put together” by the author “with imagi- 
nation,” with the end in view, amn'y veri- 
fied, of showing the transforming effects of 
the warm truth of Christ’s power in the 
lives of men. 


PunsHon, E. R. There’s a Reason for 
Everything. Macmillan Co., 1946. 279p. 
$2.00. 

A mystery story combinine ghosts. art 
dealers, murder and psychic investigations 
in a Gothic setting that it sometimes shud- 
deringly realistic. 


Rem, I. Writers: Help 
Yourselves! Wilcox and Follett Co., 
c1944. 163p. $2.00. 


Some very good advice for those who 
have to learn the hard way how to write 
the great American novel. 
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Rem, Mivprep I. Writers: Make It 
Sell! Wilcox and Follett Co. c1944. 
192p. $2.00. 


The idea would be first to write good 
stories; second, to make the editors think 
they are good. This book deals with the 
second phase. 


Reference 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AssociaTIon. Twelve-year Index to 
the Review of Educational Research, 
Volumes 1-12 (1931-1942). American 
Educational Research Association. 65p. 


With considerable effort, Mr. Scates has 
developed a cumulative index of heads, 
sub-heads and cross reference which skill- 
fully directs the readers to the topics treated 
in the Review of Educational Research. It is 
a very fine contribution to research. 


Watt, Henry A. and Wart, WIL- 
LIAM W. A Dictionary of English Lit- 
erature. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1945. 
430p. $3.00. 


A surprisingly comprehensive general 
reference work that is “readable, portable, 
and inexpensive” in five parts: biographical 
and critical articles on authors the student 
should know, arranged alphabetically; an 
alphabetical series on anonymous works, a 
dictionary of technical terms embracing 
literary types, movement; a short discus- 
sion of English versification; a chronological 
chart of English literature and history. It is 
the sort of manual English majors should 
welcome and the general reader will enjoy 
possessing. 


American Library Association. 
Books Published in the United States 
1939-1943. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1945. unp. 


The purpose of this list when first com- 
piled was to inform reference libraries, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and individual scholars 
in war areas of important American books 
published since the beginning of the war, 
and to serve as a buying list for books to be 
purchased for libraries in war areas with 
funds provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. An honest effort was made by this 
very excellent committee to select books 
which would be considered essential in a 
good reference library. The list contains no 
periodicals, and few annuals. The arrange- 
ment of the list is by broad subjects. 


Cornell University. Abstracts in 
Theses. Cornell University Press, ‘oa 
288p. $2.00. 


The Abstract is divided into some seven 
parts representing the humaz2nities, social 
sciences, physical sciences and mathematics, 
biological sciences, agricultural sciences, 
home economics, engineering and architec- 
ture. A list of the titles of Masters’ theses 
in engineerin and architecture is ap- 
pended. The format of the publication is 
excellent, and the volume lends the work 
to ready reference use. 
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Eaton, ANNE THAXTER. Treasure for 
aera Viking Press, 1946. 248p. 


A book by Anne T. Eaton is always an 
important event, and this book list for 
children from two to fifteen years of age is 
no exception. There are 70 sections of dif- 
ferent lengths. These include the newest 
books and books that have been liked for 
many years. Individual chapters do not in- 
clude all of the titles which might apply to 
the subject assigned. For example, there is 
a heading Circus but under the section 
People You Might Meet is placed H tica 
Hawks which is also a circus story. Under 
Sports are two titles by John R. Tunis while 
two of his other sport books are to be found 
inthe section People You Might Meet. The 
first chapter Picture Books and Easy Read- 
ing includes books published as late as 1945. 
pe gad 68 A Few Present Day Picture 
Books and Illustrated Editions has titles 
back as far as 1928. The 1928 title is to be 
found in both chapters as is Make Way for 
Ducklinas but the 1945 title in Chapter 1 is 
not in Chapter 68. The list includes excel- 
lent material but must not be taken to be a 
complete list of the good material on any 
topic. 


Fine, PAULINE J.; EGAN, MARGARET; 
MacLean, HELEN H., comp. Books for 
Adult Beginners. American Library 
Association, 1939. 64p. 65c. 


The staff of the Readers Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Public Library has made a worth 
while contribution in this short bibliogra- 
phy for the non-reading public. 


Hitton, RONALD. Who’s Who in Lat- 
in America, 3rd ed. Part I, Mexico; 
Part II, Central America and Panama. 
oo University Press, c1945. 130p. 

25. 


The well known A. N. Marquis Company 
intends to issue this set of biographical dic- 
tionaries of notable men and women of 
Latin America in seven regional parts. 
Parts I and II are not ready for distribution. 
These volumes have been carefully pre- 
pared under the able editorship of Ronald 
Hilton of Stanford University and will fill 
a long felt need. 


LONGARZO, L. CoRNELIUS. A Voca- 
tional Guide for Women. Catholic 
Youth Organization of the Archdio- 
$'50 of New York, Inc., 1945. 119p. 


This volume contains occupational infor- 
mation with a vocational guidance view- 
point, with particular emphasis upon ref- 
erences dealing with counselling resources, 
educational and vocational trajning oppor- 
tunities and job hunting techniques. It is 
a useful reference for the librarian and 
technician. 


Martin, Laura KaTHERINE. Maga- 
zines for School Libraries; A revised 
and enlarged edition of Magazines for 
High Schools. H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 
206p. $1.90. 

A very helpful and reliable guide for 
selecting periodicals for the average public 
school library. Gives subject classification 
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and appraisals of magazines recommended 
for elementary and _— school pupils. 
Includes criteria for evaluating magazines, 
trends in the use of periodicals, teaching 
the use of magazines, and general ideas re- 
ss to magazine types, publication, and 
values. 


National Conference of Social Work. 
Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 407p. $5.00. 


With the Office of Defense requesting 
that all large gatherings be cancelled, for 
the first time in seventy-two years the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work did not 
meet. Instead a selected age: of papers 
were assigned and written for the 1945 Pro- 
ceedings. These some thirty-eight papers 
cover such phases of social work as: Social 
work faces broad issues, the returning vet- 
eran, planning and welfare, social work 
serves children, the nation’s health. In all 
it is a worth while contribution to social 
work. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Thorndike Centu- 
ry Beginning Dictionary. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., c1945. 645p. $1.60. 


This dictionary is planned for the use of 
the fourth and fifth grades and is greatl 
simplified. The format of the book is good, 
entries are clearly defined and well spaced 
with large printing throughout. The illus- 
trations add much to the attractiveness of 
the volume and are clear cut. There are also 
included in the front of the book many 
lessons in “How to Use the Dictionary. 
These will be helpful to the teacher as the 
contain many interesting examples whic 
will help arouse curiosity on the part of the 
child. In making up these exerc rovi- 
sion has been made for slow and fast 
groups. I would recommend this tool to all 
teachers of the elementary school from 
fourth through the sixth grades. 


Religion 

CoMMITTEE OF CONSULTANTS ON RE- 
LIGION IN THE HoMeE. Doorways to Re- 
ligion in Family Living. The Woman’s 
Foundation, 1945. 32p. 

This report of the Committee of 
Woman’s Foundation on Religion in 
Home is replete with pertinent advice, d- 
ance and instruction in respect to building 


practical, solid religious values in the home, 
the cradle of democracy. 


James, P. W. George W. Truett. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 311p. $2.00. 

The intriguing story of a mountain boy of 
sterling worth and h-minded ambition 
who fought his way victoriously against 
heavy ds within and without to become 
the outstanding preacher in his denomina- 
tion, an imperial statesman in his church 
and withal one of the most beloved, friendly 
ond Senge personalities in the entire south- 

nd. 


JOHNSON, Paut E. Psychology of Re- 
ligion. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1945. 288p. $2.00. 


From the viewpoint that the essentials 
of religion are a desire for values, conscious 
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dependence upon a power who is able to 
Sustain such values, and responses consid- 
ered appropriate to secure the values by 
aid from such a power, this study aims “to 
follow a moderate course between the rocks 
and shoals of microscopic and telescopic 
fallacies.” This careful scholar has construc- 
tively realized his aim. 


MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. A Garland of 
Gladness. William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. 132p. $1.50. 


“The Beatitudes, as a whole, are a set of 
paradoxes to the ‘mind of the flesh’.” How 
the Beatitudes are, on the one hand, puzzling 
paradoxes, and on the other, profound in- 
sights into the fundamentals of Christian 
attitudes and behavior, these devotional 
studies, in sparkling style, convincingly 
point out. 


BrYANT, BERNICE. God’s Wonder 
Bethany Press, c1944. 102p. 


Thirty-five devotional readings for chil- 
dren based upon everyday phenomena, 
pointing out how God is directly and indi- 
rectly associated therewith. A prayer, Bible 
verse, together with appealing illustrations, 
give a —e— | religious significance to 
observations and experiences of daily life. 


RENE. The Saints 
That Moved the World. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1945. 446p. $3.50. 


After a penetrating review and analysis 
of modern philosophical trends, from among 
five thousand saints recognized by the 
church, this volume selects and rewarding- 
ly presents five: Anthony, Augustine, Fran- 
cis, Ignatius, Theresa, “‘whom renunciation, 
intellect, will power, love and ecstacy en- 
abled to persue their imitation of Christ and 
to serve as guides on the way to human 
perfection.” 


GOSSELINK, SARA ELIZABETH. The 
Captive’s Return. William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing: Co., 1944. 89p. 60c. 


This story of Onesimus who, beguiled by 
Demos, ran — from his’ master, Phile- 
mon, to Rome where he was converted un- 
der the ministry of Paul, so happily com- 
bine divine and human love, that the local 
color, understanding and appreciation of 
Paul's letter to Philemon, one of the canon- 
ical books of the New Testament, is fruit- 
fully enhanced. 


Hunter, A. M. Introducing the New 
Testament. Westminster Press, c1946. 
123p. $1.00. 

Written with the prong conviction that 
what is sought in the New Testament is 
“neither belles-lettres, nor superfine ethics, 
nor even lofty views about , but Good 
News from God—authentic tidings of God’s 
will made manifest to redeem and deliver 
sinful men.” 


Scotrorp, JoHN R. The Church 
= Pilgrim Press, c1945. 161p. 


. 


A contention, with seventy-four pictures, 
that because of positive ugliness and crud- 
ity on the one hand, and failure to utilize 
the arts on the other, churches are not hold- 
ing people who rightly belong to the church 
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or winning those who might be gained if 
the pathway leading toward Christian life 
were made more atiractive. 


Scott, C. ANDERSON. Romanism and 
the Gospel. Westminster Press, c1946. 
203p. $2.00. 


A challenging defense of the point of 
view that the need for a reformation in 
doctrine, worship and moral standards can 
only be appreciated “if we approach the 
study of the ‘Catholic’ Church with the wit- 
ness of the New Testament clearly before 
us,” for the New Testament must be “the 
authoritative standard for Christian thought 
and conduct.” 


SHINN, EveRETT. The Sermon on the 
Mount. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

The Sermon on the Mount in detail as 
recorded in Matthew in the King James 
Version vividly and admirably illustrated. 
to find an undiluted account 
from the Bible of one of its masterpieces. 


SmitH, M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes. W. A. Wilde Co., c1945. 433p. 
$2.00. (Uniform Series). 

The seventy-second annual volume of 
practical, pertinent guidance for teachers in 
preparation for and the presentation of the 
International Sunday School Uniform Les- 
sons outlined by the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


Science and Mathematics 


BonuaM, H. J. Aids to Botany. Bail- 
liere, Tindall and Cox, 1944. 215p. 

College students reviewing for examina- 
tions in general botany would find this 
book a convenient summary with excellent 
pictorial life histories of the main plant 
types. Descriptions in the section on Ecol- 
ogy, of Brit lant communities should 
= jue its value for the American stu- 
ent. 


Epitors oF Pocker Books. The 
Atomic Age Opens. Pocket Books, Inc., 
c1945. 252p. 

An excellent account of the atomic bomb 


from the layman point of view. Interesting 
reading. 


Gass, CHARLES H. and QUILLIN, EL- 
1EN Nature Science Books, 
Outdoor Adventures. Titles Received: 
Along the Creek, Thin Wings, From 
Seed to Tree, Feathered Flights, Queer 
Animals, Little Creatures With Many 
Legs, and Finding Nature’s Treasures. 
Albert Whitman Co., c1944. 50c ea. 

Hundreds of questions are asked and 
answered as Marylee, Bess, Buddy and Fred 
accompany Uncle Jack on out-of-door ex- 
cursions of discovery. They find that they 
live in a friendly, generous and beautiful 
world. The illustrations are abundant and 


in color, and the episodes brief enough for 
the very young. 


THULER, Exits B. Rocks and Rivers 
of America. Jacques Cattell Press, 
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c1945. 300p. (Humanizing Science Se- 
ries). 


To those who understand the language, 
our earth has written a thrilling story. Too 
few are able to read this story as it is told 
in the usual scientific books on geology. 
This author, by using down-to-earth lan- 
guage, has written a highly readable book 
for layman and scientist. 


SMITH, E. Boyp. So Long Ago. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. 35p. $2.00. 
_This beautifully illustrated and lively 
picture story of prehistoric animals by a 
popular illustrator and writer should de- 


light any child not yet ready for a more 
scientific account. 


LILLIE, RALPH S. General Biology 
and Philosophy of Organism. Univer- 
sto of Chicago Press, c1945. 215p. 


This book is about theoretical biology 
and is philosophical in its approach. It is 
for reading and study and not for use as a 
textbook. A thought-provoking book for 
scholars. 


SCHEINFELD, AMRAM. You and He- 
redity. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1939. 434p. $1.49. 


A very popular but thorough treatment 
of human heredity. Written in a lively style 
and well illustrated. A book that every per- 
son should read. 


Social Science 


ANDERSON, PAUL RUSSELL, ed. Uni- 
versal Military Training and National 
Security. American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, c1945. 204p. 
(Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 241). 


A particularly timely discussion by com- 
petent persons of the issues involved. It 
should be widely read, with particular at- 
tention by each individual to the points 
of view with which he least agrees. The 
presentation by General Hershey of the 
“Procurement of Manpower in American 
Wars” and of the “Plan of the Armed Ser- 
vices for Universal Military Service” are of- 
ficial. The other contributors are eminently 
qualified for their particular presentations. 
The brief presentations of the situations in 
Great Britain, Russia and France are illumi- 
nating. Recommended for al High School 
and College libraries. 


BalLey, THOMAS A. Woodrow Wilson 
and ‘the Great Betrayal. Macmillan 
Co., c1945. 429p. $3.50. 


This is a scholarly treatment of a very 
important —- of our history. “This is 
an account of one of the supreme tragedies 
of human history.” The author’s approach 
is historical and objective; he does not put 
al the blame on President Wilson’s enemies 
but tries to evaluate all the different factors 
which contributed to this great betrayal. 


BarRKSDALE, LENA. That 


Country 


au 
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Called Virginia. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1945. 234p. $2.00. 


This is the story of the growth and de- 
velopment of our oldest colony-state. It 
recounts the rugged experiences of the ear 
colonists; the growth of inde ——~ 
government; and the yong 


and power. 


Becker, Cart L. Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1945. 122p. $2.50. 


The valedictory of a great historian who 
submits that democracy, despite the dilem- 
ma which confronts man in a technological 
society, can be kept a going concern _ 
the social order be guided 

stars of freedom and responsibili 
It. will fail if men fail to cultivate the qua 
fications of good-will, social intelligence, 
and personal integrity, on the one hand, 
and bend institutions to better serve man’s 
needs on the other. The Full Employment 
Bill is offered as a case in hand 
Government the means of achieving wha’ 
the people want. 


BIEGELEISEN, J. I. Careers in Com- 
mercial Art. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1944. 276p. $2.75. 


An informative presentation of the many 
specialized phases of art serving industry 
and commerce. Of value to the guidance 
counselor, the art teacher, and the student 
ambitious to become a “commercial artist.” 


BuIvEN, Bruce and Mezarik, A. G., 
eds. What the Informed Citizens 
Should Know. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., c1945. 377p. $3.00. 


This book presents the vital issues of our 
times. The problems presented are discussed 
by eminent authorities and in a manner 
that the ordinary lay citizen can understand. 
The “Creed for Americans” which was de- 
veloped from the writings and speeches of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is striking in its 
appeal. The book merits a strong recommen- 
dation for its intended purpose. 


Bontemps, ARNA. We Have Tomor- 
rs Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 131p. 
.00. 


Arna Bontemps in We Have Tomorrow 
gives biographical sketches of twelve yo! 
Negro men and women who have succeed 
under difficulties. The book is well written. 
It should find a place in every library and 
the hands of every thoughtful reader. 


Carr, Epwarp Hattett. Nationalism 
and After. Macmillan Co., 1945. 76p. 


A highly treatment of the 
evolution of nationalism in the modern 
world, and the prospects for a change to- 
ward internationalism. The restrictions 
against immigration is considered by the 
author as a highly nationalistic gesture; one 
which more than any other reason brought 
on the second World War. Only social jus- 
tice, particularly with full employment, 
contends Mr. Carr, can end competitive na- 
tionalism and create an epoch of interna- 
tionalism. This book is written with au- 
thority, intelligence, and conviction. 
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STUART. Tomorrow's Trade. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
156p. $1.00. 


An interpretation of Se of 
foreign trade in terms ect on the 
United States as a Kk, a upon its in- 
dividual citizens. Mr. Chase holds rigidly to 
the formula: “The stuff we produce, as a 
nation, plus the stuff we import, less the 
stuff we export, is a measure of our stand- 
ard of living.” This may be an over simpli- 
fication, but at least it "gives some measure 
of understanding. 


CLosE, Upton and BurRKE, MERLE. 
The Ladder of History. Macmillan Co., 
c1945. 825p. $2.80. 


This book is a survey of world history. 
The inter-relationships of people and things 
are stressed with clarity and simplicity. One 
weakness of the book lies in its failure to 
give sufficient emphasis to the cultures of 
China, India, and Japan. It should be said 
however that the emphasis which the book 
does give to the Far East is greater than 
that usually found in a high school text- 
book. The Ladder of History compares fa- 
yey with other textbooks in the same 

eld. 


FIttey, H. Ciype. The Wealth of the 
Nation. University of Nebraska Press, 
c1945. 174p. 


The author discusses not only the physi- 
cal and material factors that make for 
wealth in a country but those ever present 
and intangible assets represented in free- 
dom, thrift, honesty, independence and hab- 
its of work and thrift. The author writes 
well. We are again returning to the “Gods 
of the Copybook Headings.” Our Elysian 
fields and Gtopian dreams are fading. 


Finer, HERMAN. Road to Reaction. 
son Brown and Co., 1945. 228p. 
.00. 


Friedrich A. Hayek in his The Road to 
Surfdom attacks state socialism. Finer in 
his Road to Reaction attacks Hayek. One 
who enjoys repartee would get much enter- 
tainment, if not information, in the reading 
of the book. The author seems to take the 
position that freedom under government 
domination is greater than the freedom en- 
joyed in a capitalistic system. This assump- 
tion is taken for granted as a fact and its 
validity may be seriously questioned. 


Houcn, Pace. Monday, 
Tuesday and Always. University of 
Florida, 1945. 48p. (Project in Applied 
Economics). 

The story of living in a happy home on 
Monday, Tuesday and always. e children 
share in this happy living and in a 
the home well cared for and nae is 
lends itself to teaching through d ion 


and activity. Suitable for the third or fourth 
grade. 


Hunkrns, RALPH V. and ALLEN, Re- 
Sod-House Days. 
American Book Co., c1945. 400p. 

This is the final book nang gee A of 
the Tales of the Praries series. e subject 
matter of the book is historical, but is pre- 
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sented in the narrative form best suited to 
the upper elementary school level. Boys and 
girls will find this book highly interesting, 
and it will give them good insight into the 
history of the Great Plains. The book mints 
a strong recommendation as supplementary 


McNeEeER, May. The Story of the 
Southern Highlands. Harper and 
Brothers, c1945. unp. $1.50. 


“Mountain folk will not tell you how 
close they feel to their hills,” but May 
McNeer has told us in her interesting and 
colorful story of the Southern Highlanders 
from earliest days to the present time. His- 
tory, social customs and a slight story, en- 
hanced by fourteen full page color, and 
numerous black and white illustrations, by 
Cc. H. DeWitt, make this a real contribution 
to children’s literature. 


Manoney, Joun J. For Us the Liv- 
$30 Harper and Brothers, c1945. 344p. 
.00. . 


This book is designed to point the way to 
an improved program of citizenship educa- 
tion. It should prove helpful both for 
teachers in their undergraduate program 
and also for those who are teaching. In a 
sense the book is a source book on democ- 
racy; consideration is given to factors often 
found in textbooks in history, government, 
economics, sociology, psychology, and edu- 
cation. The section “Suggested School Pro- 
cedures” represents the basis of a plan of 
civic education. 


Oates, N. STANLEY, ed. Outlook For 
Air Cargo in Fresh Produce. Wayne 
University Press, c1944. 91p. 

A series of twenty-two addresses on the 
prospects and future development of trans- 
portation of perishables by air, The ad- 
dresses give valuable information and 
opinions for the producer, transporter and 
merchandizer of highly perishable products. 


Steven, CuHartes H. Address by 
Charles H. Stevens, Delivered Before 
a Session of the Pan-American Round 
Table Annual Convention, 1944. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1945. 23p. (Oc- 
casional Series IT). 

T amphlet, 

his pamphlet, in English and 


a discussion of the cultural rela 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


Stinetorr, Louise A. Children of 
South Africa. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1945. 175p. $2.00. 

Here are twelve tales about boys and 
girls of South Africa. Each tale describes a 
varied and picturesque country by relating 
an incident in the life of a boy or girl native 
to that region. All the boys and girls are 
worth knowing and their lives and adven- 
tures worth sharing. 


Wootton, BARBARA. Freedom Under 
Planning. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945. 180p. $2.00. 

The author in discussing Freedom Under 


Planning becomes hopelessly involved in the 
intricacies of human nature. The desire for 
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satisfactions can not be satiated by legal 
direction or limitations. The author es 
to follow the middle or moderate path, 
tries to analyze the pros and cons of eco- 
nomic planning only to become confused. 


ALLAND, ALEXANDER and WISE, 
JAMES WATERMAN. The Springfield 
Plan. Viking Press, 1945. 137p. $2.50. 


To learn what the Springfield Plan is, 
one must read this volume. It tells the sim- 
ple story in a series of living policies for 
the education of young people and adults 
in the meaning of peaceful unity and true 
democracy. It is well illustrated, describing 
the hopes, fears and adventures of its in- 
habitants compared of various races and 
nationalities who have learned to cooperate 
their differences and live and work side by 
side in their peaceful pursuits. 


APTHEKER, HERBERT. Essays in the 
History of the American Negro. In- 
Publishers, c1945. 216p. 


These essays, based on original research 
and source materials, gives the slave revolts 
up to the Civil War in the first essay, the 
second essay describes the Negro’s part in 
the American Revolution, while the third 
and fourth treat mainly of the Negroes’ 
struggles in the abolitionist movements, and 
during the Civil War. It portrays his cour- 
age as a citizen and as a soldier, his honest 
persevering efforts in building a place for 
the Negro, in American life and history. It 
is well written and should be in every good 
library for students, faculty and citizens. 


BisHop, DONALD G. and STARRATT, 
Epitu E. The Structure of Local Gov- 
ernment. National Council For the 
Social Studies, 1945. 140p. 50c. (Com- 
munity Study Series, No. 1). 


A unit plan with full outline, lesson 
plan, bibliographies, and tests for the teach- 
ing of local government. It is designed for 
the study of both general local government 
in the United States, and one’s own com- 
munity in particular. A well organized 
teaching device recommended for Senior 
High and Junior College courses in Ameri- 
can government. 


Borkin, B. A. ed. Lay My Burden 
Down. University of Chicago Press, 
c1945. 286p. $3.50. 


The author of this volume has former 
slaves tell their own anecdotes and folk 
tales in their own vernacular. They wilt 
give every thinking citizen a better under- 
standing of American history and culture, 
and the race’ problem. Few men are so 
well equipped by experience as Ben Botkin 
to write this story. He is a Fellow cf the 
Library of Congress in Folklore, and presi- 
dent of the American Folklore Society. Ev- 
ery library should possess copies. 


Bryant, ARTHUR. Years of Victory. 
and Brothers, cl1945. 468p. 


Another detailed account of England’s 
Po od against Napoleon during the years 


CHaTTO, CLARENCE I. and HALLican, 
Atice L. The Story of the Springfield 
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Plan. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1945. 
201p. $2.75. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan tells 
how this industrial city with many races 
and creeds and nationalities has developed 
a plan and organization to enable all of its 
citizens to live and work side by side 
without friction. For more than five years 
this plan has worked admirably. Every one 
interested in human relations should read 
it, and it should find a place in every Col- 
lege and public library. 


CoHEN, Morris R. The Faith of a 
Liberal. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
497p. $3.75. 


A compilation of 51 of the author’s arti- 
cles and essays, dealing with politics, eco- 
nomics, law, religion, education, morals and 
art. The basis cf this keen and brilliantly 
written series seems to be that “. . . the 
value of rationality is similar in morals to 
that in science.’ Thoughtful persons will 
find the book both helpful and interesting. 


Coun, ALFRED E. Minerva’s Progress. 
= Brace and Co., c1946. 101p. 


An eminent scientist turns frem his field 
and laboratory techniques to a broad con- 
sideration of the state of American culture. 
But the undertaking is too ambitious. There 
is much suggested, but little development 
and little coherence and little effect. 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 
From Pearl Harbor Into Tokyo. Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 1945. 
312p. 

Selections from CBS broadcasts on the 
Pacific War intended primarliy to establish 
the thesis that the news broadcasts were 
distinguished for their accuracy as well as 
their speed. Included is a play-by-play ac- 
count of the famous false surrender flash. 
CBS, of course, puts its best foot forward. 
The book is an interesting document on this 
instrument of information, but takes no 
account of inflection, emphasis, emotions 
communicated by the human voice. 


CrANSTON, ALAN. The Killing of the 
Peace. Viking Press, 1945. 304p. $2.50. 


Without turning up any new material on 
the defeat of the Versailles Treaty, this 
book does make a worthwhile contribution 
to the literature on this question by telling 
the story sheared of details, highlighting the 
gaunt and shocking facts of the tragedv 
It is a piece of artistry that, without losin< 
the proper historical focus, will appeal to 
the most casual reader. 


Dusors, Racuet Davis. Build To- 
— Americans. Hinds, Hayden and 
Idredge, c1945. 270p. $2.00. 


This volume is an adventure in intercul- 
tvral education by a great writer who is 
inspired by a belief that the various cul- 
tures in our Nation can be knitted together 
in mutual helpfulness. She believes th>* 
teachers of America can be a most potent 
force in helping develop wholesome rela- 
tionships among students of all races, in- 
stead of allowing racial prejudices to — 
and mar these potential happy relationshivs 
Both students and teachers of all races 
should read this volume. 
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Ernst, Morris L. The First Freedom. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 316p. $3.00. 


Believing in the individual man as the 
supreme purpose as well as the essential 
element of civilization, Mr. Ernst points out 
clearly the need for the greatest freedom in 
developing and expressing idea. He shows 
that the “giants” of the press, radio and 
movies tend to restrict the “market place” 
for ideas, and suggests possible lines of ac- 
tion to prevent this restriction. This is a 
thought provoking book for thoughtful peo- 
ple who are willing to carry their thoughts 
through to action. 


FISHER, MARGUERITE J. and STARRATT, 
Epitu E. Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community. National Council 
For the Social Studies, 1945. 143p. 50c. 
(Community Study Series). 


An exce'lent presentation of the way in 
which lecal politics and liticians work. 
The treatment is clear and in terms easily 
understood by upper grades cr high school 
children. The teaching suggestions are help- 
ful and stimulating. Highly recommended. 


Fiske, Lt. Epwarp R. The Fiske 
Plan. Christopher Publishing House, 
1944. 190p. $2.25. 


One man’s idea of how to solve our pres- 
ent economic dilemma. Mr. Fiske writes 
clearly and interestingly. He thinks too 
much in terms of money and money econo- 
my and neglects the economy of goods. Like 
most “reformers” he thinks in terms of lim- 
itations and controls of the energetic and 
too little on how to get the slow and indif- 
ferent to act and assume responsibility. 


FUNDERBURG, J. H. The March of the 
Negro. The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1945. 110p. $1.25. 


Th‘s volume deals unemotionally with the 
vexing problems arising between white and 
Negro peoples in their relationships in a 
community and as citizens of a democracy. 
The author gives much credit for the mu- 
tual helpfulness of the two races living in 
close proximity, to such outstanding Ne- 
groes as Booker T. Washington, a great edu- 
cator, and George Washington Carver, a 
great scientist. It reveals how the Negro 
marches on to greater achievements in spite 
of handicaps. 


GirrorD, JOHN C. Living by the 
Land. Glade House, c1945. 139p. $2.50. 


A plea for subsistence farming in Florida 
and the Caribbeans, a region which the 
avthor believes to be best for developing a 
satisfactory human culture. Specific sug- 
festions are made as to living and practic- 
ing subsistence agriculture in this area. 


HANSEN, ALVIN H. and others. The 
United States After War. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 180p. $2.50. 


A compilation of lectures on post- 
activities made at Cornell University by 
leading authorities on business, education, 
lebor, and government. Extreme differences 
of opinion on how to bring the nation back 
to normalcy are expressed by the respective 
authorities, but each has something valu- 
able and constructive to say. 
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HARRISON, JOSEPH B.; MANDER, LIN- 
DEN A.; ENGLE, NATHANIEL H., eds. If 
Men Want Peace. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
292p. $2.50. 


The book is made up of the contributions 
of nineteen men and a concluding chapter 
by the editors consisting of twenty-four 
men. It is interesting reading but nowhere 
gives one a lead as to what to do “if men 
want peace.” The idealist has his place, but 
too often his efforts are wasted in chasing 
hopeful wishes rather than in facing facts 
and stern realities. 


HatTcHER, HARLAN. Lake Erie. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1945. 416p. $3.50. 


Lake Erie’s story reaches back a long 
time in geologic history. Man’s presence on 
its shores has been brief. The author tells 
in a dramatic and gripping manner of the 
discovery and settlement of the area; of the 
agricultural, industrial, and cuitural devel- 
opment of the land adjacent to the lake. 
Erie’s greatness is based on steel. The way 
in which lake transportation and steel have 
contributed to the fabulous development of 
the cities along the southern shore is the 
theme of the book. 


Hayes, Cariton J. H. Wartime Mis- 
sion in Spain, 1942-1945. Macmillan 
Co., 1945. 313p. $3.00. 


A personal account by the United States 
Ambassador to Spain. The story is both 
readable and informing. Besides telling the 
real inside facts about Spanish foreign pol- 
icy, it gives real understanding about the 
work of the diplomatic service. Because of 
the significance of our foreign service this 
book is recommended for high school and 
college libraries. 


HENSON, ALLEN LUMPKIN. Red Gal- 
hry House of Edinboro, c1945. 269p. 


Little better than an ordinary campaign 
biography, this book seeks to establish Eu- 
gene Talmadge as the preserver of the 1877 
Conservative tradition against the onslaught 
of radicalism in Georgia. Poorly written, 
without index, the bork serves one good 
purpose—it calls attention to the need of 
sound research in one of the most neglected 
phases of American history, that of state 
government in the postbellum 

uth. 


HERRICK, ARNOLD and ASKwItTu, HER- 
BERT, eds. This Way to Unity. Oxford 
Book Co., 1945. 462p. $1.20. 


A collection of outstanding short stories, 
speeches, poems, songs, pamphlets, radio 
scripts, and general public utter2nces, all of 
a democratic nature, and each giving a 
message of tolerance: and understanding to 
all men of all races and creeds. Highly re- 
commended for high school and college 
libraries, and for classroom use in literature 
and social studies courses. 


JABOTINSKY, VLADIMIR. The Story of 
the Jewish Legion. Bernard Acker- 
man, Inc., c1945. 191p. $3.00. 

This book tells the story of the Jewish 
Legion which was organized and fought in 
the World War I. It has worked to secure a 
Jewish state based upon National princivles 
rather than religion. Before the death of its 
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author it has been printed in almost every 
major language. Now for the first time it is 
published in English. It is an effort to 
strengthen the forces interested in Jewish 
National justice. It should find a place in 
every good library. 

JOECKEL, CARLETON B., ed. Library 
Extension, Problems and Solutions. 
University of Chicago Press, c1946. 
260p. $3.00. (Univ. of Chicago Studies 
in Library Science). 


The Ninth Institute sponsored by the 
Graduate Library School resulted in the 
formulation by ten librarians and eight 
authorities in other fields of a realistic plan 
which could hasten the time when local 
public library service might be available 
to every person in the United States instead 
of the two-thirds now served. Includes a 
good “Selected Reading List” and index. 


Kiico, JoHN W. Campaigning in 
Dixie. Hobson Book Press, 1945. 223p. 


$2.50. 


Mr. Kilgo was the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Tennessee in 1944. He tells 
of his campaign in quite uninspired terms, 
with an iterative demand for an effective 
second party in the South. 


Lanpry, STUART OMER. The Cult of 
Equality. Pelican Publishing Co., 
c1945. 359p. $3.50. 


The author of The Cult of Equality is a 
native of Louisiana but has lived much of 
his hfe in New York where he has done 
much research in history and his business 
experience as a merchant, banker and sales- 
man has been extensive. He attempts to 
show the fallacy of racial equality and the 
danger to the white race of advocating so- 
cial equalitv. The book is prcevocative and 
will meet with adverse criticisms as well as 
praise. Every thoughtful reader should 
peruse it. 


MANLEy, Martian C. Library Service 
to Business. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 72p. $1.25. 


As stated by its author, this book “is a 
first reader for those who have had no con- 
tact with business service and a general re- 
view for those who have been active in 
the field.” In a concise, vivid style, the 
Newark Business Librarian gives practical 
suggestions for developing and giving more 
emphasis to business service in medium- 
sized and small libraries. A twenty-one page 
appendix contains “fa purchasing guide for 
small libraries.” 


Nearinc, Scotr The Tragedy of 
Empire. Island Press, 1945. 168p. $2.50. 
(Social Science Handbook). 

Scott Nearing always writes interestinglv, 
and his remarks are thought provoking. His 
presentation exemplifies the struggle for 
existence as experienced in national compe- 
tition. On the whole the book represents Mr. 
Nearing’s socio-economic interpretation of 
human behavior. 


RICHARDSON, BEN. Great American 
Negroes. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1945. 223p. $2.50. 


The interesting book on “success stories” 
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of twenty Negro boys and girls who re- 
fused to allow the handica of race or 
color to —_ their lives in the category of 
Mediocrity. In this group of Negroes who 
have achieved greatness are the names of 
George Washington Carver, Paul Robeson, 
Marian Anderson, William C. Handy and 
Mary McLeod Bethune. It is most interest- 
ing and attractive in content and format. 
You will like it. 


Seaver, CuarRLes H. Industry in 
America. Harper and Brothers, cl1946. 
335p. $1.60. 

An interestingly written book on the in- 
dustrial life and development of the United 
States. Best adapted as a supplementary 
reader for social science students in secon- 
dary education. The layman could also read 
the book to advantage. A general and well 
selected bibliography is appended; but more 
: cific and — references, if given 

throughout the would have added 
greatly to its ny 


Snare, R. H. Britain and the Em- 
de 1867-1945. Cambridge University 

ess, 1945. 339p. $1.75. 

A brief readable account. The story of 
Britain and the Empire from 1867 to 1945 
though the political background goes back 
to the End of Chartism, 1848. 


SWISHER, CaRL BRENT. The Growth 
of Constitutional Power in the United 
States. University of Chicago Press, 
c1946. 261p. $2.50. 

A series of lectures under the sponsorship 
of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for 
the Study of American Institutions. These 
ten interesting lectures give us a fine de- 
scription of the constitutional system under 
which we live. 


Wattace, Henry A. Sixty Million 
a7 Simon and Schuster, 1945. 83p. 


Mr. Wallace presents his proposal of a 
national budget to be prepared by the 
President of the United States and to be 
used as a basis for government action. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Wallace or 
not, it is at least a plan, and is a basis for 
thought and discussion: for disagreement 
if that seems wise. It should be available in 
all high school and college libraries. 


WaARBASSE, JAMES PETER. The Co- 
operative Way. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1946. 184p. $2.00 


Mr. Warbasse is an enthusiastic advocate 
of cooperation. His emotions and feelings 
are so strong that whatever he writes must 
be given careful consideration before ac- 
ceptance. This book is no exception. Manv 
questionable assumptions are made and 
half truths are considered wholly valid. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


Eaton, Harovp L., ed., Short Stories. 
American Book Co., c1945. 342p. 

A collection of short for high 
school English classes. The selections =e 
both interesting and of high quality. The 
suggestions for both teacher and pupils in 
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formal. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD; 
Kepner, TYLER; BARTLETT, The 
American Way of Life. Harper and 
Brothers, c1945. 739p. 

A revision of the 1941 edition. It is or- 
ganized around ten sup ly basic con- 
cepts in American History, and it is written 
with the idea of making it easy for pupils to 
read. The new edition con a pter 
on World War II. 


JorpaAN, Epwin O. and Burrows, 
Wituiam. Textbook of Bacteriology. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1945. 909p. 

This, the fourteenth edition of a standard 
textbook in bacteriology, is more than a re- 


vision. There is a new and long chapter on 
medical mycolo and another on parasit- 


ology which includes helminthology as well 
as protozology. An ulating 
textbook which will prove for refer- 


ence in the high school library. 


Montcome_ry, D. H. The Beginner’s 
American History. Ginn and Co., 
1945. 376p. $1.12. 


A second revision of a well known be- 
ginner’s text in American History. New 
bibliographic stories bring this book down 
to the year 1944, and there has been con- 
—— re-selection of stories and re- 

———_ in the stories stressing scientific 

other peace time achievements. 


Puevps, Epirh M. University De- 
bater’s Annual, 1944-45. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1945. 324p. 

Thi$ year’s volume conforms to the tradi- 
tional plan of the ANNUAL but includes a 
number of interesting departures from the 
traditional debate form, panel discussions 
for one. The subjects are: The Partition - 
Germany, World Peace Settlement, Admis- 
sion of all Races to State Universities, Car- 

Military Training, Perma- 
and 
Settling Labor Disputes by Legislation. 


Rocers, Lester B.; ApAMs, Fay; 
Brown, WALKER. Story of Nations. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 834p. $2.60. 


A textbook for World History in the 
High School. The book is divided into 22 
parts and each part is further divided into 
chapters. It covers the pe from pre- 
historic times to 1944. The material is well 
organized and there are excellent maps, 
time lines and charts. 


Ernst R. and STONE, 
A. Laidlaw 
Brothers, c1943. 122p. $1 


The authors have tried to present trigo- 
nometry in a attractive manner. In 
the beginning, th 7 pase tried to eliminate 
the difficulty of abstract definitions by the 
use of concrete examples. Throughout the 
book problems relate to practical situations 
and ample material has been supplied to 
allow for individual differences. It also 
contains excellent anaes and formulas for 
reference p 
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Conant, W. H. Business Adminis- 
tration. Gregg Publishing Co., c1945. 
339p. $2.00. 


This book is of rather small size in com- 
—— with most volumes dealing with 

jusiness Administration on the college 
level. It considers all the major functions of 
management; is amply illustrated with ac- 
tual cases; and is written in simple and 
clear language. It should be of special value 
to anyone going into business for himself. 


Etson, Henry History of 
the United States of America. Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. 1071p. $4.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a High 
Schcol Textbook first published and copy- 
righted in 1904. The organization is strictly 
chronological. There are 38 well organized 
chapters covering the period from “The Age 
of Discovery” to “The Japanese Surrender.” 


FESSENDEN, SETH A. Speech and the 
Teacher. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1945. 290p. $2.50. 


A text designed to improve every teach- 
er’s speech, this book is compact with use- 
ful material—sound speech principles and 
practical drills and exercises. It sets up 
clear standards of teacher performance and 
supplies proven methods for their attain- 
ment. It will serve equally well as a class 
text and a self-help manual. 


FULTON, JOHN F., ed. Howell’s Text- 
book of Physiology, 15th ed. W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1946. 1304p. $8.00. 


This standard textbook has been almost 
completely rewritten for this new edition. 
Useful for reference in general -college 
work. One of the best of the larger human 
physiologies. 


GopE, ALEXANDER. French at Sight. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1945. 96p. $1.50. 


A unique introduction to the mechanics 
of the French language. It will prove very 
helpful to persons preparing for dictionary 
reading—such as Ph.D. candidates. 


GREAVES, JOSEPH E. and GREAVES, 
ETHELYN O. Elementary Bacteriology, 
ot ot W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 613p. 


This excellent textbook has been consid- 
erably improved in this last edition by the 
addition of sections on antibiotics including 
penicillin, sulfa drugs, viruses, and the elec- 
tron-microscope. Most of the text has been 
rewritten and modified in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge. Very useful for high school 
reference. 


HENLE, Rosert J. Latin Grammar 
for High Schools, rev. ed. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 259p. $1.00. 


Designed for Latin students of grades 9 
to 12. Characterized by — yet graphic 
presentation of the principles of Latin 
grammar. 


The author of 


Breakfast at the Hermitage 
Dinner at Belmont and 
Supper at the Maxwell House 


ALFRED LELAND 
CRABB 


writes his fourth novel 
about Nashville 


Lodging at 
the Saint Cloud 


A fast-moving tale of romance 


and espionage against the vivid 
background of Nashville in 
1862-a muddy, turbulent city, 
harassed by an occupying Nor- 
thern Army. 


At all Bookstores $2.50 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


Indianapolis New York 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

_] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

(_] How to Make an Honest Report 

C) How to Use a Dictionary 

] How to Use a Map 

] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 

C) How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

(] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

] How to Use an Index 


] How to Use the World Almanac 
[] How to Locate References on a Topic 
—] How to Read a Graph 


_] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


—] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


(_] How to Prepare a Good Report 
[) How to Give an Oral Report 


_] How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checkinz 
one another’s work with the /ndividual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions. practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


30-day approval—List Price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 

30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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N.C. & St. Lois happy to announce the return of a popular and 
time-honored custom, 


SLEEPING CARS ARE BACK AGAIN! 


Pullman Sleeping Car Service which was discontinued several months 
ago as part of a nation-wide program to obtain Pullmans for the return 
of the armed forces is restored as follows: 


Commencing March Ist 
between NASHVILLE and ATLANTA 


Lv. Nashville 9:30 pm CT Lv. Atlanta 9:30 pm ET 
Ar. Atlanta 8:30 am ET Ar. Nashville 6:30 am CT 


Commencing March 15th 
Between NASHVILLE and MEMPHIS 


Lv. Nashville *11:00 pm Lv. Memphis *11:00 pm 
Ar. Memphis 6:50 am Ar. Nashville 6:30 am 


*—Sleepers open 9:00 pm 


For reservations and information, write or call your nearest 


NCE&StL Agent. 


We sincerely appreciate the patience and 
understanding shown us during the trying 
wartime when normal accommodations 
and service were impossible. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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FOUNDATIONS OF READING 
‘INSTRUCTION 


’ With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 
by 
Emmett Albert Betts 


* 


A complete, authoritative picture of the field of reading instruction, 


stressing: 
¢ Differentiated Guidance * Semantic basis of language * 
General language development * Social basis of language | 
Reading readiness * Systematic sequences 
$4.50 ist’ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 PIKE STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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| Children like to 


“see sense” 
in what they do 


That’s why this significant new series stresses mathe-' 


matical meaning (a clear-cut understanding of our tute tl 
number system as a tool) and social significance (the “ae 
use of arithmetic in daily life.) a 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC © 
ROBERT L. MORTON 
MERLE GRAY 
ELIZABETH SPRINGSTUN 
WILLIAM L. SCHAAF 
A new arithmetic program for the elementary grades. get 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York San Francisco. 
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